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GETTING HIMSELF UP. 


Tue hero of this pleasant picture is evidently 
no relation of the boy who roars in the old nurs- 
ery ditty, with which juvenile readers of the past 
generation were familiar : 

“You scrub me as hard as ever you can, 
And that I know to my sorrow; 
I'll never be scrubbed when I am a man— 
I wish I was one to-morrow !" 


This little chap is something of a dandy in the 
rough. He is going out to make New-Year's 
calls on the young misses of his acquaintance, 
and desires to make a favorable impression on 
their susceptible hearts. Perhaps the thought 
of some youthful rival makes him doubly solicit- 
ous in his toilet. He means that no boy of his 
age shall cut him out; and, judging by the ex- 
pression of his face, he has but little anxiety on 


| 


this score since giving the last touch tothe curly | 


hair he surveys with so much satisfaction in the | in our picture has the right to be proud of her 


glass. 
height of style, could contemplate his tailor’s 
work with half the honest pleasure that beams 
from our little hero’s face. 

Right, little man! There is no more pleas- 
ant sight in the world than a bright-faced boy or 
girl, neatly dressed, and showing by their cheeks 
and hands that they know one of the chief uses 


No fashionable exquisite, dfessed in the | 


boy, and she evidently has the good sense to en- 
courage the pride (which is very different from 
vanity) which induces him to ‘** get himself up ° 
so smartly for his round of holiday visits. He 
deserves all the credit and admiration which his 
handsome face and neat dress are likely to win 
from the fair young misses who are to favor him _ 
with their smiles. Let all our readers wish him 


of water, and are not afraid of it. The mother | a Happy New-Year! 


GETTING HIMSELF UP.—[Drawx sr W. J. Hexnzsst.] 
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HARPER’S WEEI'LY. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 13, 1 }72. 


Average Weekly Circulation for the last 
Three Months, 160,000 Coy ies. 


The SUPPLEMENT to this Number ’Hanrrrn’s 
WEEKLY, sent out gratuitously, contains the oncluding 
chapters of thrilling and , wscinating 
story of “ Miss on Mas. 2” with splendid ill ‘strations ; 
the continuation of Grorcr Exior’s novel,  Mippix- 
makou ;” and other attractive features. 

S#~ The Publishers desire to call attentio | to the se- 
ries of Literary and Pictorial SurPLeMENTs ssued gra- 
tuitously with Hanper’s Bazar, in which ‘ppear the 
most attractive Stories, Poems, and Essays, | y the most 
eminent writers of England and America, wi h splendid 
illustrations from the hands of well-known fasters of 
Design. As a Journal of Reapine, »mbining 
the most attractive forms of literary, artistic, and social 
entertainment with practical instruction an informa- 
tion respecting Fashions, Dress, Household hi ters, etc., 
the Bazaz presents ungurpassable attraction 


PRESIDENT-MAKING. 


N the midst of the ardor of “ P esident- 
making” in the Republican part) , it is to 
be hoped that the necessity of Re ublican 
supremacy to the best interests of t \e coun- 
try will not be forgotten. If an Adr inistra- 
tion is successful, able, and satisfac ory, the 
popular judgment is very likely t« decide 
that it ought to be continued, and t mani- 
fests that opinion by favoring the re \omina- 
tion of its chief. On the other hand, if there 
be strong objection to the chief, the « »nstant 
misrepresentation, suspicion, derisi n, and 
captious criticism to which he is sut ject, re- 
act upon the Admimmstration for wich he 
is responsible, and upon the party which 
brought him into power. 

In England, for instance, a membe1 of Par- 
liament who should perpetually opy »se Mr. 
GLADSTONE, sneering at his capac ty, his 
character, his motives, and his m asures, 
and whose words were constantly quoted 
by the Tory opposition as the most ¢€ fective 
weapons against the Prime Ministe., could 
hardly be said to be supporting the \dmin- 
istration of the liberal party, altho igh he 
might carefully guard himself by de slaring 
that it was not the Administration ut the 
minister that he opposed. For eve ty Ad- 
ministration is necessarily identifie., with 
its responsible head. It would ce ‘tainly 
have been very difficult to oppose ( eneral 
JACKSON and to support his Administ ration. 
But to oppese an Administration is to dis- 
credit a party, unless it can be show n that 
it betrays the principles of the pal iy; in 
which case the party must be held to jhe re- 
sponsibility of having selected men ' ‘ho do 
not represent it. 

It does not follow, of course, that ‘he of- 
fenses of the head of an Adminis ration 
should be. concealed, that measures hould 
not be criticised, nor that an incompe' pnt or 
improper President should be support 1, lest 
the party lose power. We have often e iough 
declared by works our faith in the va ue of 
such criticism. Friendly and stringer,t crit- 
icism is invaluable to any party, or ca se, or 
man. But its usefulness ie very muh de- 
termined by the methed. It is not to »e ex- 
pected, indeed, that to secure the suec iss of 
a party its honorable supporters will cc anive 
at its faults or conceal the offenses »f its 
chief. But it is to be expected that those 
who sincerely believe the dominance of a 
certain party to be essential to the na ional 
welfare will not lightly or captiously crit- 
icise its head, nor presume every ‘hing 
against him. It is easy to see how it j } pos- 
sible in a daily paper to cover an hones man 
with a suspicion of dishonesty, even wi hout 
directly accusing him, and by incessan per- 
version of facts, by coloring and conce ling, 
to do the work of his most envenome | op- 
ponents. When a paper has pronoi nced 
strongly in favor of a certain course, | { be- 
comes a point of pride to carry it; ind a 
journal or a man may very easily wou d an 
important public interest in the heated pur- 
suit ef what is really—even if it be u >t so 
apprehendéd—a private end. 

If a Republican newspaper is hosti e to 
the chief of a Republican Administrs tion, 
therefore, the manly course of oppositin is 
to show that he has betrayed the princ ples 
of the party, or that his policy 1s unwise and 
injurious to the country, or that his pei-son- 
al character is such as to unfit him fo his 
position. If, however, the paper has mi rely 
a personal preftrence for some other ms‘: as 
the chief of an Administration, it is hor pra- 
bly bound, in plainly expressing that | ref- 
erence, not to injure the party nor to nis- 
represent its official head. It is impose ible 
to undo the result of the sincere effort if a 
year against a certain cotse by a cere no- 
nial acquiescence for a month or two in an- 
other policy. If,for instance, a party pi per 
is persuaded that the nomination of a ‘er- 
- -tain candidate will be fatal to the party, i nd, 
in order to defeat it, labors skillfully for 


many months to instill profound distrust of 
that candidate in the public mind, not open- 
ly asserting that it will not support him if 
he should be nominated, but daily, directly 
and indirectly, showing its conviction both 
of his unfitness, of the consequent impro- 
priety of his nomination, and of the impossi- 
bility of an election should it be made— it is 
very clear that the support of such a paper, 
if the nomination were made, would be ut- 
terly valueless. The opposition papers could 
find nothing so effective for their purpose as 
answering its remarks day by day with its 
former articles, which expressed its real 
opinion, not of the wisdom of the nomina- 
tion, but of the unfitness of the candidate. 
A paper, therefore, which, in the discnssion 
of a nomination 4destroys confidence in a 
candidate, can not restore that confidence by 
afterward supporting him, unless it should 
confess that it had been wholly mistaken. 
What is called the wisdom or the wish of 
the party, as shown in a convention, could 
not change its own opinion which it had 
constantly declared. 

There is a Republican opposition to the 
renomination of General GRANT, as there was 
to that of Mr. LINcoLn. It is based upon 
various considerations, and the Republicans 
who support it properly maintain that until 
the Convention has pronounced the name of 
the candidate for 1872 every member of the 
party has an equal right to his preference, 
and to his argument for that preference. Of 
this there can be no question. But is there 
not also an honorable obligation upon all 
who really believe Republican ascendency 
to be indispensable to the common welfare 
so to differ about men as not to wound the 
cause? And while there is a distinct Re- 
publican opposition to the renomination 
upon the part of some who will probably 
support it if made, there is another opposi- 
tion which is based upon the conviction that 
parties are dissolving, and that the present 
elements within both organizations are het- 
erogeneous. This opposition looks to a new 
party, in which dissatisfied Democrats will 
combime with dissatisfied Republicans upon 
principles which are now peculiar to neither 
party. This view seems to us to be prema- 
ture, because we do not .believe that the 
country is yet satisfied that it is safe to com- 
mit the new policy of the Government to 
hostile hands. But it isa movement which 
chiefly harms the Republican party, because, 
although some Democratic leaders favor it, 
they do so only as a policy for the whole 
party, not as a coalition for a new party, 
which is the Republican theory of it. 

The conclusion, therefore, is, that while 
the elections show the Democratic party to 
be losing strength, and while the probability 
undoubtedly is that the Republicans will 
elect the next President, they can do so with 
great difficulty if the discussion of candi- 
dates shall be so bitter as virtually to divide 
the party, so that those who are opposed to 
General GRANT will be indifferent to his suc- 
cess should he be nominated, and those who 
support him be lukewarm toward another 
candidate who may prove to be stronger. 
An actual Administration is always at a dis- 
advantage, because undeniable errors can be 
alleged against every Administration, while 
a possible Administration can be tinted as 
bright as the hues of the imagination of the 
writer or speaker. There is always a pos- 
sibly better man for every office than the in- 
cumbent; but if the incumbent be honor- 
able, faithful, and efficient, it is the part of 
wisdom to be satisfied, so long as his contin- 
uance in office does not hazard other desira- 
ble results. It is this consideration which 
we believe disposes the Republican party to 
the rena@mination of the President; and 
whenever it can be shown that he is dishon- 
orable, unfaithful, or inefficient, we will do 
what we can to correct that disposition. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE REFORM AND 
THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


WHEN the Commission employed by the 
President to frame rules for the reform of the 
civil service assembled last summer, the New 
York Tribune declared that the only way to 
reform the present system was “to abolish 
patronage ;” “to throw open offices to com- 
petitien ;” “ togive the place to the best man, 
and let him stay in it as long as he discharges 
its duties faithfully ;” make promotions ;” 
to disregard politics; not to appoint as a re- 
ward for party service, and not to tax in- 
cumbents for campaign expenses. It added, 
speaking of the law under which the new 
rules were to be framed: “Probably the 
framers of the recent Civil Service bill did 
not contemplate such a radical and whole- 
some reform as this; but the law, though 
somewhat vague, seems to authorize it. 
Nothing less than this will do us much sub- 
stantial good; and if it should be carried 
out by the present Commission, General 
GRANT will have shown a courage, patriot- 
ism, and practical good senses which his 
countrymen will not fail to honor.” 


A scheme “of radical and wholesome re- 
form,” which embraces every point here men- 
tioned by the Tribune, and more, has been 
adopted by the President as his rule of ac- 
tion. It abolishes patronage; throws open 
offices to competition; subjects candidates 
to a searching examination; gives the place 
to the best man; secures it to him during 
good conduct in the way that every private 
place of the same kind is secured; makes 
promotions; disregards a candidate’s poli- 
tics; does not appoint him for services to 
the party; does not tax him for campaign 
expenses, nor ask for his support. The only 
point upon which the scheme of the President 
differs from the suggestions of the Tribune is 
in the method of securing the tenure to good 
conduct. The Zribune would probably have 
provided that officers should be removed only 
upon proved cause, while the scheme, by de- 
stroying improper motives to remove, gives 
the officer in the public service precisely the 
same tenure, dependent upon fidelity, which 
he has in any private service ; and more than 
that can not justly be asked. 

The views which it expressed were, of 
course, not original with the Tribune. They 
were those of all who had thought mach 
upon the subject, and the conditions of a re- 
formed system have been long evident. But 
the scheme to destroy the present practice, 
although it embodies the points declared by 
the Tribune to be essential to that end, fails 
to command ite sympathy or support. Al- 
though it said, as we have seen, that if the 
President would do what he has new formal- 
ly declared his intention to do, he would be 
justly honored by the country, it evidently 
never believed that he would do it, and it is 
clearly resolved that he shall have no credit 
even for the intention. When the commis- 
sion was firsteorganized, the Tribune oeditori- 
ally announced that “ after all that has been 
said and done in and out of Congress, there 
appears to be little interest felt in the ex- 
pected reform, and little fear on the part 
of Congressmen that it will seriously inter- 
fere with their prerogatives.” The tone of 
this is unmistakable. It was intended to 
convey the impression that nothing was to 
be done, that the whole movement was mere- 
ly throwing a tub to the whale. Before the 
rules were known, when a Washington pa- 
per, which the Tribune called “ pretentious,” 
stated that the Commission was “a down- 
right failure,” the Tribune conspicuously 
printed the statement as a special dispatch, 
adding, as a part of the dispatch, an allusion 
to something which had appeared in this pa- 
per for that week. But as the dispatch was 
dated in Washington on Wednesday evening, 
and as Hi @ Weekly does not reach Wash- 
ington unt Thursday morning, it is evident 
that part of what purported to be a dispatch 
from Washington was not sent from that 
city. 

So, in its issue for December 28, the Trib- 
une said, “THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 
protests against some features of the pro- 
posed civil service reform, but specially 
against the popular faith in competitive ex- 
aminations. His article in the Independent,” 
ete. The reader would infer from this state- 
ment that Mr. Hiaainson had written an 
article criticising the scheme adopted by the 
President. But if the reader will turn to 
the Independent of that week, he will] find 
that Mr. HiGGInson’s article was evidently 
written before he had seen the rules; that 
it does not criticise the scheme at all; that, 
of course, therefore, it does not protest against 
any of its features (!); but that it is an excel- 
lent essay upon the general subject of com- 
petitive examinations, stating certain objec- 
tions to them, arid suggesting that if we are 
to try them, we should undertake them as an 
experiment, not proclaim them as a panacea 
—a suggestion in which all sensible men 
will agree. But the reader will also find 


in the same Independent a leading editorial 


article judiciously approving the President’s 
scheme, and @ minor editorial paragraph 
stating that Mr. HIGGINSON’s objections to 
a competitive examination have evidently 
been carefully considered by the Commission: 
articles to which the Tribune, which misrepre- 
sents Mr. HIGGINSON’S esaay, does not allude. 
Meanwhile we have the best authority for 
knowing that instead of protesting against 
the President’s scheme, as the Tribune asserts, 
Mr. HIGGINSON warmly approves it. 

Again, in speaking of the serenade to Mr. 
Murpny, the Tribune declares that the ex- 
Collector, who, as it all used his of- 
fice for the benefit of the friends of the Ad- 
ministration, is “a zealous champion of the 
President’s civil service reform,” and that 
Mr. Curtis, a member of the Civil Service 
Board, “claps his hands applaudingly, and 
says, ‘ How the good work of civil service re- 
form moves on! it is already as good as accom- 
plished.’” The lively imagination of the 
Tribune again disdains the truth, Mr. Cur- 
Tis has done no more than advocate a reform 
of the civil service, assist in preparing regu- 
lations for that purpose, and declare his be- 
lief in the honest intention of the President 


| to enforce them. He and his associates, 


however, probably apprehend the peculiar 
difficulties that beset the reform, and know- 
ing the kind of hostile criticism to which ev- 
ery word and act of the President are ex- 
posed, they are not likely to underrate those 
difficulties. 

The substance of all the Tribune’s objec- 
tions is that if the President were really hon- 
est in the matter, he would have begun be- 
fore, and that a President who made Mr. 
Murpny Collector can not desire a reform of 
the civil service. The Nation also, which 
urges the same objection, very properly de- 
clines to be satisfied with any mere profes- 
sion of faith in the President’s intention. 

Obviously nothing but the conduct of the 
President in enforcing his own rules can be a 
sufficient answer to such an objection. Noth- 
ing is plainer than that no scheme which 
he might adopt, however carefully guarded, 
if its execution depended upon himself, would 
satisfy those who do not trust his good faith. 
But it does not seem to follow that a re- 
form will not be earried out because it was 
not earlier begun ; nor is it surprising that a 
President who was not elected as a politi- 
cian, but who has yielded to the political 
methods which he found almost inflexibly 
established, should have been taught by ex- 
perience their real nature, and should pro- 
pose tu reform them. Thus the dissension 
that rends the Republican party in the State 
of New York, and which imbitters the Trib- 
une toward the President and his Adminis- 
tration, is due to the devil of patronage. It 
certainly is not astonishing that a New York 
Republican should be profoundly convinced 
that patronage is not a real benefit to a 
party ; and if the President has reached tlie 
same conclusion, and his original tendencies 
upon the subject have been confirmed by 
observation and experience, he is rather to 
be approved for beginning a reform at all 
than derided and distrusted for not begin- 
ning it earlier. 

Meanwhile, however, we hope that the 
friends of a reform in the civil service 
will not suffer themselves to be disheart- 
ened because some of those who have most 
warmly urged it are now zealously engaged 
in showing why the present great oppor- 
tunity will probably be lost. When a con- 
stitutional objection presented itself last 
summer, there was a cry that it was folly, 
because the President could make the re- 
form. Now, when the President proposes 
to do it, the same objectors exclaim that 
he doesn’t mean it, or that, if he did mean 
it, he would do it in some other way. The 
same objectors, we remember, used to ac- 
cuse members of Congress of favoring the 
reform in general, and ingeniously opposing 
every particular method suggested to secure 
it. So gmat a reform, indeed, is, like all 
others, only to be slowly effected, and with 
many slips and many failures. And those 
only are its efficient friends who have duly 
weighed the great difficulties, and who are 
disposed to cope with them generously, pa- 
tiently, and hopefully. 


A NEW CHARTER FOR THE CITY | 


OF NEW YORK. 


THE first business of the Legislature of 
New York will probably be the provision 
of a proper charter for this city. There was 
never a fairer opportunity for making a 
good one, and securing its trial, and cir- 
cumstances justify the belief that it will 
not be lost. The Republicans have the 
great majority of the Legislature, and they 
will therefore bear the responsibility of the 
work. But there is nothing plainer than 
that the effort at any Alegitimate party ad- 
vantage will recoil to the great injury of 
the party. Nothing could be of more serv- 
ice to the party than the passage of a sim- 
ple and efficient charter, and that which 
has been prepared by the sub-committee of 
the Seventy would seem to require very lit- 
tle amendment in details and none in prin- 
ciple. The principle of the Seventy’s char- 
ter, indeed, is one without which no reform 
can be made permanent—for the situation 
in the city is really simple, and is to be 
dealt with by a few vigorous and compre- 
hensive arrangements. 

There is, in the first place, an enormous 
Democratic majority, composed in large part 
of unintelligent voters. This majority has 
literally swamped all opposition. From its 
nature it was controlled by the most saga- 
cious knaves, so that the better sentiment 
of its own party had no voice and no influ- 
ence. Hence arose the absolute and brutal 
empire of the Ring. The same political con- 
ditions and the same tendencies undoubtedly 
exist now, although the Ring is broken. 
But the revolution, by uniting honest men, 
and by its loud demand for a new charter, 
which the Legislature that it has elected can 
frame, gives the chance of introducing a 
permanent check upon the evil tendend. 
This check lies in the perpetual presence in 
the municipal administration of an opposition 
large enough to watch and protest and alarm; 
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and this opposition is secured by a minority 
representation. Thus, although the major- 
ity may be very great, it will never probably 
be so large as actually to extinguish the mi- 
nority, if there be any reasonable plan of 
electoral distribution by districts. And this 
is precisely what the Seventy’s charter pro- 


poses. 

The legislative power is given to a Board 
of Aldermen of not more than forty-five 
members, who are to be elected in the five 
Senate districts as now established. Every 
voter in each district may vote for nine 
names, which may be all the same or all 
different, at his pleasure, or divided as he 
chooses. This secures a fair minority repre- 
sentation in the board. The charter pro- 
vides several executive departments, at the 
head of which are five commissioners, one to 
be appointed by the Mayor, the other four 
to be elected by the aldermen upon the same 
general principle of the four votes for one 
candidate, which secures the minority in the 
executive departments. The Mayor is to be 
elected for one year, and may be removed by 
the Governor for cause, like the sheriffs. 
There are stringent provisions in regard to 
appropriations, and for giving ample publici- 
ty to all details of administration. To these 
provisions will, we hope, be added an article 
providing for the application of the princi- 
ples of a reformed civil service to municipal 
government. 

By such a charter as this some of the chief 
advantages of the late revolution can be se- 
cured. It is too much to expect that the 
feeling which inspired the city at the last 
election should continue with the same depth 
and intensity. The great gain of such ex- 
ceptional exaltation, as we have said, is that 
it offers opportunity for organized security 
against the evils which have been experi- 
enced, and which may again be expected. 
But the sketch of the proposed charter which 
has been published shows an admirable com- 
prehension of the great difficulty, and of the 
method of practically dealing with it. The 
propositions that have been made virtually 
to reduce the number of voters, or to give 
the authority of levying taxes to those who 
are supposed exclusively to pay them, would 
have encountered such opposition that the 
result would probably have been no real 
advance upon thé old order. 

The new charter is, of course, opposed by 
those who object to the work of what they 
call visionary and impracticable men unused 
to politica) That form of expression, how- 
ever, is intended to describe intelligent men 
who understand something of the laws of so- 
ciety and of human nature, who are familiar 
with political theories and results every 
where, and who do not think that political 
science is exhansted in buying votes with 
greenbacks and whisky. It is always amus- 
ing to see a rascal criticising an honest man 
as impracticable, or a man who clings to bad 
theories denouncing better theories as vis- 
ionary. There are probably a great many 
people who think that Twren’s Ring had 
more really valuable political knowledge 
and practicability than any other body of 
citizens. And they are precisely the people 
who always sneered at the folly of thinking 
that the Ring could be broken. Could they 
have had their way, every fresh rascality of 
the Ring would have been received with a 
shrug, as smart and inevitable. They are 
people so dirty that they smile at the idea 
of cleanliness. Happily they have been 
shown to be the most wretched visionaries, 
and their theories will not affect the excel- 
lence of the proposed charter. | 


MR. GREELEY’S LATEST LETTER. 


Mr. Horace GREELEY is the editor in 
chief of the New York Tribune, which is gen- 
erally considered to be the chief Republican 
paper in the country. Mr. GREELEY’s abil- 
ity and his services to the Republican cause 
in other years are universally conceded. But 
while the Tribune, as at present conducted, is 
a more powerful instrument for the disor- 
ganization and defeat of the Republican 
party than the entire Democratic press of 
the country combined, Mr. GREELEY him- 
self, as now appears, writes private letters 
to the editors of Democratic papers advising 
them as to the true policy of the Democrat- 
ic party in 1872, which he thinks should be 
the nomination of “some man like GRaTz 
Brown, or TRUMBULL, or General Cox, late 
Secretary of the Interior.” 

The reply to any criticism upon the con- 
duct of Mr. GREELEY usually is that he is an 
honest man. It is not necessary to dispute 
that assertion in order to establish the fact 
that Mr. GREELEY’s judgment is not to be 
trusted. A Republican editor who, while, 
as we think, doing his utmost to discredit 
the Administration of his own party, private- 
ly advises Democratic leaders how they can 
most surely defeat the Republican party, 
does not seem to us to be a Republican editor 
of sound judgment or of remarkable fidelity 
to his party friends. 

By his letter to the editor of the Lexington 


(Missouri) Caucasian, Mr. GREELEY seems to 
us to take very much the same attitude in 
regard to the Republican party that Chief 
Justice CHASE did in 1868, when he consent- 
ed to be a Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency. It is true that in replying to 
the suggestion that he should be the Demo- 
cratic candidate in 1872, Mr. GREELEY says 
that “it would place us all in a false posi- 
tion.” But the reason he gives is the fact 
that the Democratic party is composed 
mostly of free-traders, while he is a protec- 
tionist ; and he proceeds to suggest the can- 
didate whom they should take in his place, as 
Mr. CHASE might have advised the Tammany 
leaders who had asked him to stand. 

There are those who think that the Repub- 
licans who favor the renomination of Gener- 
al GRANT seem to suppose that he has a vest- 
ed right to the nomination. The suggestion 
is absurd, because those Republicans urge it 
with no more resolution than his opponents 
resist it. But whatever the errors and fol- 
lies of Administration Republicans may be, 
what is to be thought of those who complain 
that they are not allowed to have their own 
preferences in the party, and who are at the 
same time engaged in advising the Demo- 
crate how to defeat the party? 


THE WOMEN IN WYOMING. 


THE message of Governor CAMPBELL, of 
Wyoming Territory, vetoing the repeal of 
the law giving the suffrage to women, is a 
very sensible document. He very properly 
suggests to the Legislature that the right 
of a representative body to disfranchise its 
own constituents can not readily be admit- 
ted. If one Legislature should deprive one 
class of citizens of certain fundamental 
rights, another Legislature might deprive 
other classes of other righta. Two years 
ago the Legislature of Wyoming gave the 
right of the elective franchise to women. It 
is not claimed that they have forfeited or 
failed to teke advantage of it. It is a val- 
unable privilege, and certainly it is for the 
courts to determine whether it can be arbi- 
trarily recalled without violating the obli- 
gatien of contracts. 

The Governor enters somewhat into the 
general argument upon the subject, and an- 
swers with force the assertion that women 
ought not to vote because they can not fight. 
He says that in our legislation the right to 
vote is nowhere made to depend on the abil- 
ity to do the duty of a soldier; but, on the 
contrary, a man votes long after passing the 
legal military age, while men who are de- 
clared, incapable of bearing arms are not 
therefore disfranchised. If it should be- 
come a principle of the government that 
only those who are physically or legally able 
to serve as soldiers should vote, the number 
of voters in the country would be very seri- 
ously diminished, and every soldier who re- 
turned disabled from a war for his govern- 
ment would be disfranchised by that gov- 
ernment as his reward. 

This objection of incapacity to bear arms, 
when fully stated, is this: that as laws final- 
ly depend for their enforcement against op- 
position upon military power, if a measure 
should be passed by a majority of which the 
preponderating element was women, there 
would be no means of enforcifg it against 
the minority of men. This, however, is a 
purely theoretical objection; for it is not, 
upon general considerations, supposable that 
the mass of women would ever be arrayed 
in legislation against the mass of men; and, 
‘as a/matter of fact, at present the majority 
that passes a law is often actually physical- 
ly weaker than the minority. It is the mor- 
al element of the authority of law which de- 
termines the acquiescence of the minority 
when the majority is only a little larger and 
not so strong; and that would not be less 
felt if women were enfranchised. 

As for the practical result of the voting 
of women in Wyoming, Governor CAMPBELL 
says that “the lessons of the two years’ ex- 
perience fully confirm all that has been 
claimed by the most ardent advocates of this 
imnovation.” The Legislature did not re- 
peal the law over the veto, and it still re- 
mains in force. 


A PLEA FOR PROTECTION. 


A soLip volume issued by HENRY Ca- 
REY BatrD, of Philadelphia, and containing 
“speeches, addresses, and letters on indus- 
trial and financial questions,” by WILLIAM 
D. KELLEY, is the latest important contribu- 
tion to the debate upon protection and free 
trade. Mr. KELLEY was in other years a 
Pennsylvania Democrat, as he is now a Penn- 
sylvania Republican, and the introduction to 
his work is a valuable and lucid statement 
of the process of reasoning and observation 
by which he passed from what he calls “ the 
beautiful abstractions” of free trade to the 
theory of high protection, of which he is now 
recognized as one of the ablest champions in 


| Congress and in the eountry. The tariff 


debate is always impassioned, and passion 
never strengthens argument. But in the 
heat of the arena it is almost impossible to 
preserve judicial calmness. Mr. KELLEY 
frankly acknowledges it, and owns that some 
remarks in the colloquial parts of his speech- 
es are to be regretted, but they are so in- 
wrought that they could not well be omitted. 

Mr. KELLEY’s style is simple and direct, 
and he is an antagonist well equipped. His 
work is the expression of very positive con- 
victions, illustrated and defended with co- 
pious knowledge: a plea for “ American” la- 
bor and industry. The introduction con- 
tains a careful statement of the question 
down to the latest dates, and based upon the 
most recent statistics and authorities. He 
deals with the chief American advocates of 
free-trade revenue reform—Mr. WELLS and 
Mr. ATKINSON—who are also dangerous gen- 
tlemen to handle. Undoubtedly the intelli- 
gent opinion of the country is coming to re- 
gard the Henry CLAY system of protection to 
American industry as a mistaken policy for 
the interest of that industry, while the ob- 
vious necessity of a large immediate reve- 
nue, to be raised by indirect taxation, tends 
to persuade the country that the question is 
not of instant and pressing importance, but 
is rather a speculation in political economy. 
But there has been no recent popular pres- 
entation of the argument of protection so 
complete as that of Mr. KELLEY’s volume; 
and those who can not agree with its con- 
clusions can yet admire the skill and the 
vigorous earnestness with which the argu- 
ment is conducted. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Georce W. Cuixps, of the Philadelphia 
Ledger, not satisfied with the ownership of one 
of the most beautiful and perfectly arranged 
in the country, has followed out 

is idea of “the eternal fitness of things’’ 
building a mansion on the corner of Walnut and 
streets, which, for spaciousness 
and refined elegance is pronounced to be one of 
the best private residences in the world. A man 
so given to hospitality as is Mr. C. demands the 
conveniences of such an establishment. 

—Dr. M‘Cosa says that Princeton College has 
now 380 stadents. It has five Fellows, cach with 
a salary of $600 a year, Fem the higher 
studies in Princeton, New York, Edinburgh, and 
Berlin. $120,000 have been subscribed to build 
a new library. Mr. Bonner, of the Ledger, has 
given $5000 toward increasing the salaries of 
professors to $3000 per annum. 

—ROCHEFORT’s Occupation, now that he is 
short of liberty, is that of writing the history 
of NaPougon Ili. The title of the book is char- 
acteristically insolent: ‘‘ Histoire du Bas Em- 
pire; ou, les Aventures de Robert Macaire.”’ 

—The general knowledge of this country - 
sessed by superior Frenchmen is illustra by 
the fact that when Minister Wasupurne inform- 
ed President Tues of the fire at Chicago, the 
French statesman admitted that he didn’t knew 
there was such a place. 

—Lord Lytton goes to the London clubs fre- 
— and is a great delight to the Tory cir- 
cles. He preserves all his early characteristics, 
and is described as ‘‘an antediluvian hawk, with 
and cold, twinkling eyes."’ 

e completion Central 
caused some ¢ management of 
Mr. H. Van- 
DERBILT becomes chief executive of the 
Hudson River, New 


road, becomes , vice Mr. AuGustrs 

resigned; and Mr. Cuamizs C. Clarke, 
treasurer the Hudson River road, becomes 
treasurer of the consolidated com es. Mr. 
Herry R. r from 
Brooklyn, is director at Albany. Mr. 


TILLINGHAST is eral superintendent west of 
Albany, and Mr. Toucrr has entire charge of the 


Grand tral Dépdt and the lines to Albany, 
inclad 
~ W. H. Warp, who died in this city 


on the 29th ult., at the of fifty-two, was 


widely known as the inventor of collars, 
and owner of several patente their man- 
ufacture. By his industry and city he built 
up an extensive business and eved a hand- 
some competence. He was esteemed as 


‘a man of strict probity, and death will be 


deeply deplored by a large circle of friends. 
—Queen Victoria is sald to be profoundly 
80 


eved at the es that has 
se on very authority, 
lies = = the ‘whole 
D rough until dawn, w er c 
seated at the bedside, and that she Saike oe and 


on, never ceasing—not, indeed, talking incoher- 
ently, but out the stream 
of talk. Grorce III., before the worst of his 


malady showed itself, would talk on and on for 
twenty-four hours together, until sheer exhaus- 
tion choked his voice. Absit omen, however! 
All England wishes the Queen well, and re- 
spects, pities her. 

—The Rev. Dr. MAUNSELL VAN RENSSELAER, 
D.D., late president of De Veaux College, has 
been elected president of Hobart College, Ge- 
neva. Dr. Van RENSSELAER has long occupied 
a high position in Western New York as a gen- 
tleman, clergyman, and educator. 

—On Thursday evening, the 28th ult., Mr. 
WENDELL PHILLIPs delivered his lecture on 
“Street Life in Europe,’’ in the Mercantile Li- 
brary course of this city. Mr. PHILuips is now 
sixty years of age. It is thirty-four years since 
he entered public life, and made his first famuus 
antislavery speech in Fanucil Hall, Boston, at a 
meeting called for the purpose of expressing pub- 
lic condemnation of the murder of Lovgesoy, who 
tell in Alton, Illinois, on the 7th of November, 
1837, in defense of the freedom of the press. Dr. 
CuaNnnine, who had been chiefly instrumental 
in the meeting, often referred to young 
PHILLIPS 3 speech as morally sublime.” From 


that time to the present Mr. Pariurps bas been 
the most scholarly, if not the most successful, of 
American agitators. Certainly he is one of the 
most polished speakers the country has pro- 
duced. 
_—Hon. Storer has voluntarily re- 
tired from the bench of the Superior Court of 
Cincinnati, after seventeen years of service. 
Judge 8. was born in Maine in 1798, graduated 
at Bowdoin College, and removed to Cincinnati 
as soon as he came of age. From 1835 to 1837 
he was a representative in Congress, and in 1544 
a@ Presidential elector. Since then he has been 
on the bench, and has won reputation as an able 
and upright judge. 

—Ex-Secretary Szewarp, health permitting, is 
said to contemplate a tour next summer to 
Norihern Europe, including the extreme por- 
tions of Norway and Sweden. 

—General JoszrH E. Jounston is said to be 
engaged on a work giving a history of his own 
campaigns during the war. The late General 
Rosert E. Lee uot only contemplated, but had 
arranged with publishers in this city for a work 
of his own, giving his version of the story, but 
the destruction of the Confederate records led 
him to abandon it. 

—Mr. T. C. DE Leow has accepted the position 
of editor of the Mobile Register, which, under the 
direction of Colonel Forsyrtu, has main- 
tained very high rank in the journalism of the 
South. r. DE LEon is favorably known to the 
South as an editor and gentleman, and will be 
warmly welcomed to his new position. 

—The Duke d’Aumale, who for the hour 
seems the most formidable rival of M. Turers 
for the Presidency or sovereignty of France, is 
now forty-nine years of age, and the richest of 
all the Orleans princes, if not one of the wealthi- 
est men in France. He inherited the immense 
landed estates of the Duke of Bourbon, who, in 
1830, was found dead one morning in his bed- 
room, suspended by a silk handkerchief from a 
nail in the wall. hether he had committed 
suicide or was murdered has never been settled. 
The wealth thus inherited by the Duke d’An- 
male, then only nine years old, was earefully in- 
vested by his father, Lovrs Pururepg, in En- 
giand and the United States, and at twenty-one 
the young man found himself one of the richest 
men in France. He has one son, now seventeen 
years of age. 

—ALVAH CROCKER, who has been nominated 
to succeed Governor Wasuscrn in Congress 
from Massachusetts, is a member of the large 

per manufacturing firms of A. CROCKER & 

‘o. and CROCKE URBANK, & Co., of Fitch- 
burg. Northern Massachusetts is probably in- 
debted more to him than to any othes man for 
the development of the railroad and manufac- 
turing interests of that section of the State. 

—Lord ELLENBOROUGH, recently deceased, 
was some years ago the subject of not a little 
talk in the appa: circles of the Old World. His 
wife, a very handsome woman, was in 1830 de- 
tected in an intrigue with Prince Scowartzen- 
BUKG, then in London. A divorce ensued, and 
she disappeared from society. It was said by 
some that she had married a Continental inn 
keeper, by others that she had committed sui 
cide. Some years later it was discovered that 
she had become the wife of the chief of a tribe 
of Bedouin Arabs, and had adopted their diess 
and way of life. She has frequently aided her 


countrymen against the thieving gangs of the 
Nubian desert. The last heard of her was that 
she was in command of quite a la band, con- 


voying several Englishmen through a dangerous 
— of the desert, equipped with gun and spear 
e any Arab chief. ¢ 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


On and after the ist of January, 1872, 
mutilated notes and fractional currency, instead of be- 
ing subject on redemption to a discount for mutila- 
tion, will be redeemable at their full value in new 
notes, ed that three-fifths of the original pro- 
portion of such notes are presented in ws ece. The 
most liberal facilities for redemption of mutilatec 
notes and fractional currency are promised by the 


red himself on the 29th ult. at 
and offered his son, Richard Tweed, 
in place of Terence Farley, on 

tance the latter was forthwith discharged. 


tleman o 
tanding, was appointed to 


of peace the Indians und 
is restricted ; the Camp Grant massacre 
cold-blooded butchery, intended by the whites 
Indians to war and bring back the troops ; 
thinks the present peace a lasting one. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Vatuasepa, of Cuba, has t- 
ly issued a proclamation of the most ferocious char- 
acter. He begins by declaring that the offer of pardon 

the ts can not last forever, and therefore 


ee Victoria has written a letter addressed to the 
British public, thanking them for the eo my shown 
her during her late time of trouble, and for the joy 
they manifested at the announcement of the prince's 
recovery. manifestations, her Majesty remarks, 
are not new to her, for she met the same sympathy 
when a similar illness removed “the main-etay of ber 
hy best, wisest, and kindest husband 


veda. 

Great Britain’s annexation of the African diamond — 
fields has occasioned much excitement among the col- 
onists, and a protest by Mr. Baind, President of the 

States, has been issued. Gold in large quantities 
has been discovered in the Transvaal Republic, and 
the diamond fields are being deserted for the vewly 
discovered gold fields. Fortune-hunters are arriving 
it) t numbers at Cape Town. 

£ Russian ukase has been published ordering six 
men in each thousand to be drawn for military service, 
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i companies, with head-quarters in thiscity. Mr. | 
} E. D. W treasurer of the late Central | 
| Mr. Tw 
the sheriff's 
| as one of 
| whose 
| Mr. Tweed previously sent to — his res- 
| | iguation as Commissioner of Public Works. It was 
accepted, and Mr. George 
large experience and high s 
,a fill the vacancy. 
4 General Schofield has made a very able pen on 
the situation in Arizona. He says, in effect, that the 
whites are as brutal as the savages; that in war times, 
———= ——————— when a large number of troops are in the Territory, 
the whites make much money feeding them; that {x 
| thme 
| | | trade 
was 
| to in 
and 
. of January will be shot, and those surrendering 
d | after that date will be sentenced to perpetual impris- 
7 / onment. The negro men are to be treated the same as 
the whites. All negro women captured will be deliv- 
. ered to their owners, and will be compelled to wear a 
chain for four years; and al) white women in 
: the woods after the 15th of January will be banished 
= Pe from the country. The chiefs of insurgent bands will 
* be allowed to surrender until the 15th of January un- 
& | der the conditions hitherto granted. 
” It is sogesees that the Spanish government has su- 
| é ed Valmaseda, and will send General Concha in 
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Tut snow has come of which we tought 
In those bleak days when Jack Frest caught 
Our fingers in his vice, 
And locked the waters hard and fast, 
And o’er the land a dark spell cast 
And fringed the eaves with ice. - 


We often said, “ Wait till the snov- 
Comes tumbling down, and then we’ll show 
Oid Jack some real good fun;” 
For his ideas of mirth and sport © 
Are somewhat limited—in short, 
His sport and spite are one. 


THE SNOW BATTLE. 


But no more talk. Bring hats and cloaks, 
And worsted wrappers for the throats. 
Tramp out! the snow invites, 
Crisp, bright, and reaching far away ; 
A battle royal we'll have this day 
Shall shame the ancient knights. 


But who may tell the deeds we did, 
How’ heroes stumbled, ran, and slid, 
And hurled the dazzling ball! 
How each encouraged each with cries, 
How screams of laughter shook the skies 
At some bold champions fall! 


How cheeks grew red and eyes grew bright 
With the excitement of the fight, 

Till weary grew each hand? 
Then peace was signed, and ceased the fray, 
And for my share of that great day 

Let this brief record stand: 


The softest balls I tossed at May; 
But somehow those which went Tom’s way 
Were hard—perhaps they hurt; 
For human nature’s still the same, 
And:why did he in that round game 
Go partners, but to flirt? 
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ATTORNEY-GENERAL GEORGE H. WILLIAMS,—{Paor. ry Baapy & Co., Wasurverton, D.C.) 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL WILLIAMS. 


Tue new Attorney-General of the United 
States, Hon. Georce H. WitvtaMs, appointed 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation 
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of Mr. AKERMAN, is a gentleman of fine culture, 
versatile talent, and high standing in American 
politics. He is a native of Columbia County, in 
this State, and now in the prime of life, not yet 
quite fifty-two years old. 


THE LATE SIDNEY E. MORSE.—Pnorocraruep ny J. & Sox.—(Ser Pacer 30.) 


The public career of Mr. W1tttams has been 
passed mainly in the West, where he found a 
ready field for the display of his abilities as a 
jurist and statesman. He was a judge in Iowa 
from 1847 to 1852. The following vear he was 
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made Chief Justice of Oregon; and in 1865 he 
was elected to the Senate from that State. His 
course on the bench and in the Senate has been 
marked by sound judgment and unquestioned 
probity. 
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THE LATE SIDNEY E. MiRSE. 


Tue death of this distinguished nan took 
place in this city on the 23d ult., in th. seventy- 
eighth year of his age. He was a sin of the 
Rev. JepEpIAH Morse, D.D., and wis born in 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, February 7, 1794. 
At the early age of eleven years he ej tered the 
Freshman class at Yale, and graduated t iree vears 
later in a class which proved remarkable both 
for the distinction and longevity of its nembers. 

He very early displayed literary tzient, and 
while in college wrote a series of artic..2s for the 
Boston Sentinel on the dangers of tép rapidly 
multiplying the number of States in te Union. 
At the age of sixteen he commenced -he study 
of theology and law at the famous ‘school in 
Litchfield, Connecticut. Subsequently he issued 
the Boston Recorder—a religious week! jeurnal, 
and the first of its class in America—!|:aving en- 
tered on the work as editor and propri/itor at the 
suggestion of his father, Rev. Dr. Mars, and 
Mr. Evarts, the father of Hon. Wirit1am M. 
Evarts, of this city. In 1823 he ca-ne to this 
city, with his brother Ricnarp, and e‘tablished 
the New York Observer, now the oldes: religious 
and weekly newspaper in the State. After the 
death of his brother, Sipney Morse ‘ontinued 
to be senior editor and proprietor of th, Observer 
until the year 1858, when he sold ott and re- 
tired to private life. 

Mr. Morse was best known to the public as 
the author of the famous ‘* Morse’s Gi ography” 
(1820), an excellent work, which has been the 
basis of most school geographies sinc’: publish- 
ed. It is still a standard text-book i: Ameri- 
can schools. Mr. Morse also held a | igh posi- 
tion among inventors. In 1817, in ¢ mnection 
with his brother, Professor Morse, tht inventor 
of the electric telegraph, he invented tl e flexible 
piston-pipe ; and in 1839 he illustrated his geog- 
raphy with maps printed on the comr.jion press 

“by the cerographic art, the secret of » hich has 
never been divulged. He also inventec: (with his 
son, G. Livincston Morse) the batho'‘neter, for 
rapid exploration of the depths of the sea. To 
this work he devoted the last years oc. his life, 
being engaged in an essay on the sub ect when 
stricken by paralysis on the 15th of I.ecember. 
Mr. Morse was a man of strong inti lect and 
varied culture. In private life he wa: a model 
of all the virtues that most exalt and d-gnify hu- 
manity. His kindness to those who were his 
associates in youth, in college, and in later life 
is cherished with loving memories by I 's surviv- 
ing associates. 


MR. TABERNACLE’S DAUG ITER. 


I. 


Orv Levy Samuel Davis, of Clothi rs Alley, 
St.. Bartholomew's, Smithfield, Little Britain, 
was as ‘“‘downey a cove”—to use a ¢ ang that 
seems almost obsolete, but was fashion:,ble when 
Dickens wrote ‘“‘ Oliver Twist”—as could 
find in the three kingdoms. He rose arly, and 
he went to bed late; and he lived in jhe times 
when.money was to be made. 

He did not confine himself to the ss je of gar- 
ments, old or new, although the nim le penny 
had an attraction for him; but now and then 
Levy S. Davis—old “£ s. d.,” as tl ey called 
him—ventured into buying rare and c:trious old 
silver: crucifixes and altar plate he ‘vas espe- 
cially fond of: and, accompanied by 4, sweating 
and puffing Anglo-Saxon servant, carry:ng Heav- 
en knows how many ounces of old ; late in a 
canvas bag, Levy would venture far into the 
lands of the Philistines, and sell his wa‘es to the 
West End silversmiths. 

‘God bless me—what fine work!” “ried Mr. 
Borax, the eminent jeweler. ‘‘ Wher | did you 
get it from, Mr. Samuels?” 

mi buziness, Sir; but I kr youl 
buy it. God bless me! you know a ne piece 
o’ work when you sees it, Sir. I always sez, sez 
I, ‘If there ¢s a man who has a fine 1 ose fora 
piece of good work, Muster Borax is he man.’ 
And, Sir, Davis ish mi name.” | 

The end of it was that old ‘‘ £ s. d.” sold that 
for 25s. an ounce that he had given on!) 5s. for ; 
while the crucifix, upon which Mr. Dz ris gloat- 
ed with peculiar pleasure, passed from | [r. Davis 
to Mr. Borax, and from Mr. Borax’ to some 
great nobleman’s house; and Mr. Di-vis grew 
rich. Where did he get these works of art? It 
was in the old time, and ships from be ‘ond seas 
—especially from Spain and the Low ‘ountries 
—bronght rare treasures, which would iow fetch 
ten times the price they then fetched. 

As Mr. Davis grew old, he who ha assisted 
at the spoiling ef many churches bethot ght him- 
self that he would enrich his own; s0 he 
scraped more and more, and took lar er inter- 
est, and saved even candles’ ends, till | is neigh- 
bors wondered at his parsimony. — ‘ven hi 
favorite son was mulcted of some part o his edu- 
cation; and Mr. Samuel Davis junior vas taken 
from University College, London, and }.ut into a 
lawyer's office. As this lawyer was u ider Mr. 
Davis's thumb—he had foolishly been joint se- 
curity for a defaulting client—young ‘‘s. d.” 
had his articles presented him gratis, t yon pay, 
ing for the stamps only; and old “‘€ s. d.” 

, chuckled with pride as he thought th: | his son 
would be ‘‘a gentleman by act of Parl: iment.” 

‘*S’help me Benjamin!” interjected *‘s. d.,” 
who in his hot youth had a wicked 1 ‘it, ‘‘it’s 
the on’y way we can be.” H 

‘*O'd yer tongue—o'd 
old man. ‘‘ We can buy ‘em up—buy ‘em up.” 

But this was little consolation to h m. ‘Bis 
money increased marvelously, but hi trouble 
as well. His priest came and read him the holy 
books and the penitential psalms, and iis heart 
was smitten. 

“‘Sammy !” cried he, one day. 


limb of 


“Wot's the row?” asked the young 


r tongue,” +ried the |. 


the law, who was practicing engrossing on some 
blue-lined draft-paper, and irritating his father’s 
soul by using it wastefully. 

**Such a bhoy!” said Davis senior, peevishly. 
“There ain’t no row—o’ny there will be. I'm 
goin’ to die.” 

‘*Time enough for that, father,” returned 
‘* s. d.” junior, without looking round. 

**S’help me—” 

** Bob,” said the boy, piously. 

‘*T’ll leave it all to shtrangers, and build a tab- 
ernacle, if you ain’t good.” 

‘** No, you won't,” returned d.” junior. 

He was quite right. He did not. But he 
did build one end of a meeting-house, or syna- 
gogue, and he worried all his brethren till he 
made them subscribe toward it, for which he 
took all the credit; and henceforward he was 
called ** Old Tabernacle.” 

This act of faith gave him a lease of life; but 
in due time he slept with his fathers, leaving 
**s. d.,” a gay young fellow, with a taste for op- 
era, flowers, Covent Garden, fish dinners, and 
dry wines. He was an admitted attorney, but 
did not practice much, and had, indeed, little 
need for work. But he took a house in a side 
street running out of Piccadilly, and on the door 
he placed the name of— 


Hac. Baris Sabernacle, 
SOLICITOR. 


He thought the name a goed one. He hated 
the name and tribe of Levy, and abominated 
Samuels; but Davis, he presumed, was Welsh, 
and the surname, he asserted, he inherited from 
his father. He was old Tabernacle, and his son 
had been often in his lifetime called young Tab- 
ernacle. 

Mr. Davis Tabernacle, it is needless to say, 
prospered. He was not suspected of belonging 
to the ancient people of whom he was so un- 
worthy as to be ashamed ; and, although he had 
but one clerk, he was full of business. He moved 
in society of a iar sort: plenty of lords and 
ladies, honorables, and so on, did he know—aft- 
era manner; and he, as we have said, was ac- 
cepted as a Christian attorney. There are two 
or three sorts of Jews: the mealy Jew, the red 
or sanguine Jew, and the blue-black Israelite, 
who always has a dark blue mark round his 
shaven chin, and the ladies of whose tribe have 
a tendency to wear mustaches. Mr. Tabernacle 
was of the mealy kind; had very red lips, a 
white skin, flaxen hair, and silver eyebrows and 
eyelashes. In those days every body did not 
wear mustaches—which, had he worn, young 
‘Tabernacle would undoubtedly have dyed; and 
our solicitor’s early education at that t uni- 
versity, which was then profanely called ‘‘ Stink- 
o’-malee,” prevented him from tripping into An- 
glo-Judaic archaisms in his speech. A Welsh- 
man he was, from the Welsh ‘Tabernacles, to all 
people except his wife, his daughter, and his own 
people. 

What a thing is faith! The son of old “‘£. 
s. d.” was ashamed of his le; but he yet mar- 
ried from among them, and Mrs. Tabernacle, 
though by no means indifferent to the charms of 
society, was devoted to the religion of her peo- 
ple. So was her lamented father-in-law, as 
we have seen; who, although only five feet one 
inch in height, had, equally with a giant, a soul 
—and one, as he felt, to be saved. Hence he 
spoiled the Egyptians with an incredible devo- 
tion; bot his unworthy son, though he too 
spoiled the Egyptians, worked on the Jewish 
Sabbath, and frequently went to church—to fash- 
ionable churches where he might meet with his 
clients at their devotions. It is with grief that 
we explain that Mr. Tabernacle did not go there 
from religious purposes. He even affected to 
sleep during the sermon; but he was accompa- 
nied by his daughter Myra. 

Myra was a beauty, better than a beau- 
ty, a really good girl. Mr. Tabernacle had mar- 
early, and was hand 
in his own eyes—w prosperous 
young gentleman (act of Parliament, Geo.—, 
cap. —) when his daughter, with the vigorous ado- 
lescence of her race, was a full-grown woman of 
eighteen. The attorney was very fond of her, 
dotingly fond of her, indeed; and Myra, wi o 
was a fine brunette—a true mixture of mealy 
Mr. Tabernacle and his raven - haired, black- 
eyed wife—accompanied him every where, even 
to church, where she sat under the Reverend Dr. 
Smiler, the fashionable preacher of the day. Some 
women have a penchant toward . My- 
ra’s mother was a learned Jewess, and held theo- 
logic discourses with her rabbis; and had de- 
molished Christianity so often that Myra began 
to be excited about it, and read and re-read un- 
til she began to believe. This curious change— 
at once so awful and so painful to her that she 
hardly knew what to do—she kept quietly to 
herself, saying nothing to her mother, and very 
little to her father. 

** Are Christians good men, papa ?” she said, 
one day. 

** Uncommonly good, my dear—for business !” 
he said. ‘‘I would rather deal with them than 
with our own people! Bah!” He his 
fingers at them, for he had lately been set at de- 
fiance by one of them. ‘‘I don’t care how little 
I see of them !” 

** Samuel!” said his wife, in a warning voice. 

** Well, I'll tell the truth,” said Mr, Taber- 
nacle, ‘‘They are good. They've treated me 
well, anyhow; and I always Myra Cavea- 
dish the trath.” 

He had given his that fine name be- 
cause he loved her from the first. Love of off- 
spring is very strong with men and women of his 
race; and somehow the baby had grown up with 
the second fine name always sticking to her. She 
was called ‘‘ Miss Cavendish” by the servants 
more frequently than Miss M 

**And, mamma dear,” ** they be- 
lieve just what we do. There was Dr. Smiler 


expounding Malachi the other day, and he said 


just the same as you did.” 


** Some of their priests are learned,” returned 
Mrs. Tabernacle, mollified. ‘‘It don’t matter 
where you go, perhaps, as I have thoroughly 
— you; and as for Samuel, your fa- 

er— 

“*Tut, tut! I go upon business, my dear. 
What does it matter what you believe? It mat- 
ters what you do.” 

Myra turned away from the two, and sought 
her own room. At church her growing convic- 
tions came upon her with redoubled force; and 
Dr. Smiler, who was by no means gifted with 
missionary or apostolic zeal, had yet, without his 
knowing it, managed to convert her. Of what 

may we not be the unconscious instru- 
ments! Smiler, D.D., was a spooney, soft fel- 
low, who preached touching sermons, very well 
suited to his audience ; had little or no learning, 
but borrowed a good deal; and was a beautiful 
reader. He would almost weep at his own tones 
when he read; and, conscious of his strength as 
well as his weakness, he took care te pick out 
the Sundays of the finest lessons, » ete., 
and would then read himself nearly the whole 
of the service, to help his curate—or, rather, 
assistant—who was, of course, a good foil to him. 
It was whispered that he answered an applicant 
for the post of reader with, ‘‘ You're exactly the 
man I want; but you have a magnificent voice, 
and you read well, therefore you won't do for me.” 

Knowing his weakness as well as his strength, 
the doctor used to supplement and back up his 
soft sermons with learned discourses on the 
“minor prophets;” and, as he drew from 
sources of which his congregation knew noth- 
ing, he seemed a prodigy of learning. Myra 
drank in every word; and, upon one Sunday, 
when the doctor read the “‘Sermon on the 
Mount”—tbat most beautiful of all written les- 
sons—in & way that no one could excel, Myra 
felt her soul go, as it were, from her, and fell 
back in her pew, a convert to those tender, holy, 
and uasive words. 

Mr. Tabernacle sat peering through his white 
eyelashes at one of his customers, thinking upon 
cent. per cent. Dr. Smiler thought of the ap- 
propriate action, and was kindled into enthusi- 
asm at the glory of the words as a mere lesson ; 
and there, cronching in the corner of her pew, 
little Myra gave her soul from the faith of her 
fathers, and trembled with rapt adoration and 
holy awe. 

What Dr. Smiler had so happily begun, the 
same preacher finished; for, having cribbed the 
ideas of some learned commentator on Isaiah, he 
made an excursus, leaving the minor prophets to 
take care of themselves: and so expounded Isaiah 
lii.— while Mr. Tabernacle was snoring — that 
the scales seemed to fall from the eyes of Myra, 
and she was forever converted. 

Oh, if Dr. Smiler—who was s0 well pleased 
with himself that morning—could have seen and 
understood the meaning of the low courtesy 
Myra gave him as he passed by, rustling in his 
silk gown, to bless and dismiss his congregation 
from the altar, how differently would his heart 
have swelled! Poor man, he was utterly un- 
conscious of the work he had done, or, rather, 
completed. 

** How beautiful are the feet of those who 
bring good tidings,” murmured humble Myra to 
herself, with a pang of pain, as she thought of 
her mother. 

Dr. Smiler, as he stripped off his sacerdotal 
robes, seemed to think so too, as his eyes fell 
upon his neat black silk stockings, shapely legs, 
and patent-leather pumps. 


IL 
There was er in that fashionable chapel 
whom both father and daughter desired to see; 
for, in modern life, even our prayer-goings are 
not quite pure. This gentleman—for the per- 
son was male—was Mr. Percy Gower—or Gore, 
as people called him—one of an intellectual race, 
and heir to a barony. 
Collaterally,descended from the poet Gower, 
the young fellow was of good breed on both sides 
for some generations ; but had the misfortune, in 
of good families generally—he 
did not money as the world values it. He 
had a vast love for what is beautiful, and a taste 


which was quite unexceptionable, but of gen- 
ed 


eral. He not only loved fine horses well- 
built carriages, but knew and appreciated a good 
ht, a fine picture, and a well-bound book. 
f he loved a good cigar, he also desired a sound 
and even curiously fine bottle of wine. The un- 
fortunate young fellow—who, like the heroes of 
the noble historian of ‘‘ Pani Clifford,” was a 
worshiper of the Beautiful—fell aleo at the feet 
of the True and the Good. If he built a shoot- 
ing-box, it was a gem; if he hased a gun, it 
was admirable in its make; all his volumes were 
bound by Riviére; his clothes were made by 
Hill; his cabinets were from Gillow; his dia- 
monds from Storr & Mortimer; and his wines 
were not bought from Messrs. Gilby. 

So, again, his og were by Landseer or 
Millais—and he bought very few of the other 
Academicians’; and his horses were picked from 
the very best studs. He wanted but little here 
below, but he wanted that little good. Unfor- 
tunately, he inherited this taste from a father 
who desired considefably more than he did, and 
had left Percy very little to pay for his wants. 

The day on which Percy met with Mr. Tab- 
ernacle he thought be marked with a 
white stone. He had never seen such a good- 
natured solicitor. All solicitors, so far as he 
knew, were more or less money-lenders; and 
Mr. Tabernacle was the most reasonable and free 
of 


all. 
Among Percy's ex ve habits was one 


selfish indulgence, cost him a good 
He was fond of the Beautiful and the True; and 


| the most beautiful and the truest was, he found. 
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a noble action. He had found some poor, 
broken-down author, who had been trying all 
his life to preach to a deaf world, and who had 
not found the world at all ready to listen to him. 
In his despair he tried to establish a newspaper 
written on #sthetic principles, so as to criticise 
matters with some regard to good nature and 
truth. Percy met the poor man just as his love 
for the True had lodged Aim in a prison, paid 
his debts, and absolutely carried on the paper. 
It did not improve his estate; and Mr. Taber- 
nacle very wisely made him abandon the venture, 
though he still aided the author. Mr. Taberna- 
cle liked the young man—for we all admire our 
opposites ; and there was a free-handed liberality 
about Percy Gower that made Mr. Tabernacle 
tingle all over when he thought of it. He aided 
him as much as he could; but he took care to 
take his I O U for every advance, with proper 
interest ; and, by judicious depreciation, he man- 
to buy up a great many of Mr. Percy's little 
ills. 


Hence he not unnaturally looked upon Percy 
as his property ; and hence his frequent visits to 
the little chapel where Dr. Smiler preached to a 
most select audience, and where Myra had been 
cor-verted. 

**I wonder, I do,” said Mr. Tabernacle, 
** what he comes here so often for. He's quite 
a good young man, he is. When his uncle dies, 
now—"” ‘Then Tabernacle was silent, and did a 
sum of mental arithmetic. 

On the other hand, Percy was pondering what 
that charming young lady—who never had a 
prayer-book, and was always indebted to a gray- 
headed gentleman in the next pew for the use 
of his—could do in little Tabernacle’s pew. 
Young gentlemen who borrow money do not care 
much for the domestic relationships of their 
bankers ; and'there was a rumor among the set 
who knew him that Mr. Tabernacle was a gay 
bachelor, very familiar with the various theatres, 
and on very intimate terms with certain lady 
artistes whose portraits appear in the shop win- 
dows. Moreover, Mr. Percy had once met this 
charming young lady who sat in the pew gazing 
with such rapt admiration on the Reverend 
Smiler, and had danced with her; nay, he had 
heard her name from his hostess—Miss Myra 
Cavendish. 

**Old Tabby’s a lucky fellow,” he thought, 
** Where the dooce does he get so lovely # com- 

ion —and so good a one!” he thought, as 

e buried his face in his hat, and prepared to 

take his seat—for even at chapel he a 

the Beautiful and the Troe. He loved that 

which was lovely, and Myra’s face was indeed 
full of sweetness and goodness. 

**T’ll ask him to-morrow,” said Percy, as the 
Reverend Smiler, in his persuasive tones, rose 
and began with, 

** When the wicked man—” 

And a very fine elucutional exercise Smiler 
made of it. He won the hearts of those who 
listened reverently, and both Percy and Myra 
were among them. When the doctor read the 
Absolution, Myra felt that she was reconciled to 
the Great Spirit, and Percy forgot his debts, his 
follies, and seemed to be forgiven. 

It was three or four days after this that in 
Mr. Tabernacle’s little back-room Mr. Percy was 
seated. This room was lined not only with deed- 
boxes, but with jewel-cases and plate-cheste, 
which liberal young men—in regard to his good- 
ness—had asked him to take care of; and Mr. 
Tabernacle, in his shiny cane-bottomed chair, 
listened, with the points of his fingers tapping 
against each other, to Mr. Percy Gower’s little 
~ He wanted to raise some more money, 

t he wanted this to pay some old scores. 

*« For,” as he said, ‘‘ he thought it time to be- 
gin to think—just to begin, you know—of mar- 

D ” 


“Umph '* said Mr. Tabernacle, a dark cloud 
settling on his face. ‘* Umph x 

Money-lenders do say ‘‘ Umph!” when money 
is tight ;” and it is always tight. 

**Umph!” he said again. 

His daughter Myra had insisted upon comi 
to town with him, and upon spending a hel 
deal of money for dresses for mamma and her- 
self. She was in the front-reom, waiting ; and 
the green baize door was not, though Tabernacle 
did not know it, quite shut. 

Percy sat still. He had heard the dreadful 
monosyllable before—‘‘ Umph!” 

** Sh-stay a bit,” said Tabernacle, turning pale, 
and for once relapsing into a pronunciation not 
recognized by University College. ‘‘ You said 
you thought about settling, Mr. Percy. Have 
you your eye on any one?” 

The lover of the Beautiful and True said he 
had. Hehad, indeed, fixed his eye rather tight- 
ly—since young gentlemen of his condition are 
particnlarly eager, when they see the Beautiful, 
etc., to try to possess it. : 

Well, ye-es,” returned Percy, wondering 
what it had to do with Tabernacle. 

‘*Umph !” said the lawyer, speaking harshly, 
and turning a very nasty color. ‘‘ You must 
think of another settlement, Mr. Percy Gower.” 

‘‘What do you mean, Sir?” said the 
man, rising. 

‘What I say, Sir. Don't disturb yourself. 
Sit down a moment.” 

Tabernacle spoke thick and quickly. He was 
evidently in a rage. Percy was quite calm. 
The lover of the Beautiful tapped his elegant 
boot—made by the best maker, of the best leath- 
er—with some assurance; and, looking rather 
amused than angry, awaited his solicitor’s con- 
venience. For being a lover of the Beautiful, 
he seemed to have had arithmetic left out of his 
cemposition, and had some idea that he had only 
to tap another vein of his fortune, and he would 
again discover gold in abundance. 

Tabernacle unlocked a tin box, richly japanned 
in eurious and i ic red dabs, and took out 
a number of papers. 
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*“‘Took at that, Sir,” he said. The solicitor 
exhibited a bill for £100 from Mr. Banbock’s, 
the eminent jeweler, who is always selling off in 
consequence of increasing his wonderful stock. 
‘¢ That is for a ring obtained some weeks ago.” 

‘*Here it is,” said Percy, looking fondly at 
it. ‘* A very fine stone.” 

‘¢ And a very fine price, Mr. Gower, Sir,” said 
Tabernacle, witha triumphant grin. ‘‘I bought 
that bill from Mr. Banbock—for a consideration. 
He did not like to wait for your money.” 

Mr. Percy half rose from his seat, and turned 
crimson. 

‘*Who authorized you to tamper with my 
tradesmen ?” he asked, haughtily. 

Why, I'm your best friend,” sniggered Tab- 
ernacle. ‘‘Go there to-morrow, and they will 
trusht you again. But not after that.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

‘‘That you are not worth a penny, Mr. Gow- 
er, Sir—you are - to the hilts ; and that, when 
your uncle dies, which may not be for long years 

**T hope so,” said Percy, piously. 

** Well, that’s about the cruelest thing to your 
creditors you ever said—and to yourself too, 
Think of the interest.” 

Percy was silent. He felt that what Taber- 
nacle said was true, and yet that he dared not 
desire the death of his uncle, whose continued 
lease of life was, however, very unpleasant to 
him. 

** Surely,” he said, after a pause, *‘ you can 
not be in earnest, Mr. Tabernacle? I know you 
take a great deal of interest in my affairs.” 

‘*As to that,” said the lawyer, feeling the 
word, though Percy had not intended it, ‘‘ it’s 
very little principal I get, Mr. Gower, Sir. You 
were quite right when you said you were about 
to settle ; but you must settle your debts first, 
or marry a fortune, or be a beggar. Who is 
she—tell me?” 

The little money-lender was quite enraged. 

Myra peeped through the crack of the door, 
and saw the indignant face of Percy staring in 
great rage, and heard him declaim against the 
insult. 

Insult or no insult, Mr. Gower, Sir,” said 
the money-lender, ‘‘ you're in my debt. Eve 
penny you have got, or will have for years, wont 

yme. I could send you to prison to-morrow, 

r. Gower, Sir. I could. I've bought up all 

our little bills—you have one or two out, you 
all your debts.” 

** What right had you, Sir?” 

‘*The right that money has to employ itself 
how it likes. I had my purpose, Sir. Who is 
the lady ?” 

«+ What the devil's that to you?” 

“A good deal. Don't go. Sit still, Mr. 
Gower, Sir, and listen. Is she rich?” 

‘*] don’t know that she has any property,” 
said Percy, laughing at the solicitor's eagerness. 

“Then she has none. If she had any, you 
wonkd soon have heard. Is the day fixed?” 

Tabernacle leaned forward, with his sharp, 

le countenance looking still sharper, his eyes 
blinking and glistening under his white eye- 
Jashes, and a world of power and insolence in 
his tone. 

If young heirs knew that their creditors looked 
upon them as their personal property, very likely 
their pride would make them less profuse and 

rofligate. 

‘¢ Mr. Tabernacle, if I were not obliged to you 
by former kindness—which certainly I begin now 


to —I should throw you out of window. 
As it is, I will hamor you. I have not even pro- 
to the young lady. I—" 


‘* All right, Mr. Gower, Sir,” cried Taberna- 
cle, radiant in a moment—‘‘all right, Sir. Then 
there’s no fear: the pet plan of my heart will 
not be defeated. Oh, Mr. Gower, Sir, how you 
have fiurried me!” 

The little mealy man sat down, and fanned 
himself with a handkerchief. Percy, utterly be- 
wildered, fell to his seat. Myra, listening to 
her father's harsh, insulting tones, and recogniz- 
ing the young man, whom she had already half 
loved—for she too had a taste for the Beautiful 
—thrilled with indignation at her father's rude- 
ness, and with shame when she knew his true 
occupation. 

‘« Mr. Gower, Sir,” said Tabernacle—a great 
drop of perspiration running down the side of his 
nose, and dropping on his blotting-pad—*‘* Mr. 
Gower, I like you; more than that, I love you— 
by—"” he struck the pad with his ruler—‘*I do. 

ou are so different from us! Scuse me, Sir, 
but I pat the pot on you—I did, by Moses!” 

Nature resumed her sway. Mr. Davis Tab- 
ernacle swore by his patriarch, and was at ease. 

**T don’t mind telling you, Sir’—this was in 
answer to Mr. Percy Gower’s smile—*‘ that I 
bought up all your debts for a purpose.” 

Percy started. 

**It was a good purpose, Mr. Gower, Sir!” 
said the little man, with a whine. ‘‘I wanted 
to set you free—I did, by Heaven!” 

Percy, at this strange confession, acted on the 
impulse of the moment. 

‘Generous man!” he said, grasping his solic- 
itor’s hand. 

** But it was for a purpose. I will be honest, 
Sir. You owe upward of thirty thousand pounds, 
more or less. I have bought all these to give 
you, to set you free apon your rightful lands— 
fine lands: I've seen them all. You will be like 
a little king, Sir: but on one condition.” 

Percy started. 

Could there be such real generosity! Coulda 
West End solicitor unite the fabulous characters 
of Mr. Ralph Nickleby and the Brothers Cheery- 
ble! But the question Was put but for a mo- 
ment. The soft, insinuating, mean tone of Mr. 


Tabernacle made every nerve of Percy tingle, 
and caused Myra—who. im spite of herself, could 
not but listen—to be suttused with blushes. 


Percy 


drew himself up, and asked, 


** Upon what condition ?” 

The answer came in an eager whisper, 

** That you marry my daughter!” 

Myra heard it, and sank upon her knees in 
shame. 

Percy stared. He did not even know, nor had 
cared to inquire, if his solicitor had a daughter. 

**You shall have all your bills, and twenty 
thou’ into the bargain—you shall, so help me 
Heaven! She's as good as gold—and gold you 
shall have with her. Your uncle can't last long, 
and then you and she will be a lord and lady, 
and I'll come and see you some time. ‘"Tisn’t 
any thing so rare. Lord Demimonde married 
the daughter of old Sounds, the tish-monger, and 
got only twenty thou. The Marquis of—-” 

**Stop, Mr. Tabernacle,” said Percy. ‘‘I don’t 
know your daughter, and I never shall, for I love 
another. I can not marry a woman I don't 
love, not even for a hundred thousand pounds; 
and if the young lady—whom I must mention 
with respect, since she is unknown—knows of 
this shameful bargain with a man chained with 
many debts, tell her that I would rather go to 
prison than accept her hand, or do her tbe injury 
of wedding her to a husband who can not love 
her.” 

** Very well—very well, Mr. Gower, Sir.” 

** As for youfself, I am—I — I onght to 
be—obliged by your offer; but I am not obliged 
by your threat. You can at once commence an 
action for the recovery of your claims. My fam- 
ily solicitor will see to that. I dare say I can 
endure poverty; but, according to your own 
showing, it will not be for long.” 

The white eyebrows and eyelashes of Mr. 
Tabernacle looked whiter than ever as his client 
spoke. When he had finished, he dashed his 
knife into his blotting-pad, and cried out: 

**Stay, Mr. Gower, if you please—just stay a 
moment. So you reject my daughter?” 

**]—” returned Percy. 

But before he could finish the sentence the 
door opened, and Myra stood between them. 

‘* Spare yourself the trouble, Mr. Gower,” she 
said, very calmly and very softly. ‘‘ I reject you, 
I have heard all. I admire and honor your be- 
havior, and like you all the more because you are 
true, even to one to whom you are not 
Thank God that I have been offered to an hon- 
orable man!” 

“‘Are you—are you—” cried Percy, utterly 
bewildered. 

“* Let me say all I have to say—for I am weak 
and wounded—and then let me go. I forbid”— 
she stamped her foot here, and her eyes flashed 
fire on her father—*“‘ I forbid my father to make 
you the victim of my refusal. I beg him to 
wound me even more than he has, but not you ; 
and I give you to understand, Sir, that I had no 
more knowledge of this shameful offer than I 
had that my father dealt in money—as Jews 
have done .for centuries. father, and 
tell him this is trae.” 

‘**It is trae, Mr. Percy Gower, Sir,” said Tab- 
ernacle, disconsolately. 

His little game seemed ‘‘ ap” for the present. 
Generally, he could make men pliable as wax by 
money. This one had failed him. 

“* And now, good-by. Forget that you have 
seen my humiliation ; forget my father’s base 
proposition ; and think at least that among our 
people there is one who would not stoop to a 
mean action. Let me take your hand. I like 
your true, frank loyalty, though—” 

Her eyes fell as they met his, and filled with 
tears. He was her beau i one man 
she could have loved. She raised his hand to 
kiss it in her humility—when, suddenly, she 
found him at her feet. 

** Miss Cavendish,” he said—‘‘ dear Myra, for- 
give me. I did not know, really—I am half be- 
wildered—” 

He did not say more, as she raised him up, and 
with glad surprise looked at him with eyes so fall 
of jov that he could not mistake their import. 

He drew her to him, and kissed her lips, mur- 
muring, 

** Myra darling, you love me, and I adore 


ou! 
Hallo!” cried the bewildered Tabernacle ; 
‘‘ what's up now? I say, Mr. Percy Gower, Sir!” 

**T beg pardon, Mr. Tabernacle; but allow 
me to say that I accept yoar offer.” 

‘*Then it’s all right, after all—and I didn’t 
put the pot on for nothing!” 

Mr. Tabernacle jumped up from his chair, and 
whirled, dancing, into the next room, through the 
green baize door. 

Percy, seeing a bright brass bolt on his side, 
clevérly bolted him out. 

** My darling,” he said, running to Myra, “‘ my 
heart is almost too full to a. I love you so 
much—oh, so much more than I did before this 
a Will you take me now I am penni- 

ess a 

** Percy,” she murmured, ‘‘I would marry you 
were you the poorest of the poor. Bat you will 
not be so always. You will raise me. Did you 
not know me?” 

“*Not a bit, my dear one. I thought your 
name was Cavendish.” 

** So it is—Myra Cavendish.” 

** And Tabernacle too!” said Percy, slyly look- 
ing at her, with his wide blue eves full of love. 

**Bat I hope it won't be so long, darling,” 
whispered Myra, in a voice heard only by her 
lover. His imperious eyes had seemed to de- 
mand that confession. 

Percy Gower put a great red seal, manufac- 
tured by four red lips, upon the contract, and 
felt that Myra was his wife indeed. 

**I say, Mr. Percy Gower, Sir,” said Taberna- 
cle, coming in through another door, ‘‘ you might 
have kicked me out, you know, safely. Lord 
Arable is just dead; and, by jingo! you could 
have d me off when you liked, and—” 

neh, father!” said. M 


you won't go from your bargain, I 
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know. You're an honorable man, Sir; and as 
soon as you like you can have the money, and 
make that young woman Lady Arable.” 

‘* But,” said Percy, looking down in his kind- 
ly, noble, haughty, atr-vaingueur way, with which 
he extinguished the solicitor, *‘ she will be Mr. 
Tabernacle’s daughter still!” 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Some portion of every year is always considered by 
our wise commentators on the weather as the most 
* remarkable”—in some point of view—“ ever known,” 
or “ within the memory of the oldest inhabitant,” or 
“on record.” Sometimes it is extraordinary heat or 
cold, sometimes unusual wet or dry weather, or sud- 
den changes, or pecniiarities unexpected in a certain 
season. One of the “ remarkable” features of the old 
year was its December. There never was such a 
strange December, it was said by weather reporters. 
The early advent of cold weather, the sudden and vi- 
olent changes, seemed—as things of this sort are very 
apt to seem at the time—extraordinary. Certainly the 
week before Christmas brought some startling and 
uncomfortable variations of temperatare. First, bit- 
ter cold, coming to a climax aboat the middle of the 
week ; then a heavy fall of snow, succeeded by the 
most dreary, dismal, drizzling rain that ever fell the 
day before any Christmas—for Saturday waa, for all 
practical purposes, the day before that festival. Alas 
for those who, dreading the severity of previous days, 
had postponed the purchase of Christmas gifts! It 
was a fearful time for shopping ; the “slush” render- 
ed the streets almost impassable. Trne, there were no 
crowds of eager juveniles and generous elders gazing 
into shop windows and thronging about toy-covered 
counters. Elegant gifts were artistically arranged in 
vain, and lazy clerks looked anxiously for customers 
through the dismal morning. When afternoon brought 
no change for the better, people rushed despairingly 
P into the gloomy streets, forded the floods, sought the 
nearest shops, and found that it was not too wet for 
Santa Claus to travel around as briskly as ever. In 
spite of the weather every one began to grow cheerful. 
Every body's spirits rose higher as, when the dark day 
was turning into darker night, friends and strangers 
met on the street, in cars, on the ferry-boat, wet and 
drabbled, to be sure, but laden with Christmas toys 
for the little folks at home. Then came a mild and 
sunny Sabbath, and a most Christmas-day ; 
trees were hung with pretty gifts, stockings were 
staffed as full as ¢ or, and it was a “merry Christ- 
mas” to all in our great city. 


On Jane 11, 1873, a Russian exposition is to open In 
the city of Moscow. This date has been chosen as be- 
ing the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of Pe- 
ter the Great. Although specially Russian in charac- 
ter, other nations have been invited to participate in 
this exposition ; yet as applications must be made be- 
fore January 13, and no articles will be received after 
June 2, the time is short for foreigners to send in 
many articles. The Grand Duke Alexis is the hon- 
orary president of the exposition, and other members 
of the imperial family are its patrons 


A world’s fair will be held at Vienna in 1873. This 
will be the first exhibition of the kind in Austria, and 
promises to be the largest that has ever yet been seen. 
The park set apart for it is immense, and the principal 
building alone is four thousand six hundred and fifty 
feet long. 


Some anonymous individual thus sums up the pe- 
culiar social characteristics of some prominent cities: 
“In Boston society every body snubs every body else, 
in New York society every body gossips about every 


A few years ago a General 
in Boston. 


who reside in Boston, or within ten miles of the city, 
may keep books taken out for two weeks; but those 
who reside at a greater distance may retain them a 
month. The books are all on religious or moral sub- 
jects, and in the purchase of works, and in other mat- 
tera, the interests of all denominations are considered. 
A reading-room is connected with the library. 


The abuses arising from the system of the secret 
police in Russia are many. A high functionary of 
the “third department of the imperial chancellery,” 
or secret police, who has enjoyed the special favor of 
the emperor himself, is reported to have put out of 
the way ten members of his family who stood between 
him and a legacy of considerable amount. In order 
to do this he had only to use his power as a mem- 
ber of the secret police. Some were banished to the 
mines, others died suddenly, and no inquiry conld take 
place, as the judicial officials never venture to ques- 
tion the proceedings of “‘the third department.” At 
length one of the heirs to the property, who had es 
caped, disclosed the whole affair to Count Schouva- 
loff, the head of the department. The count refused 
to interfere; upon which the heir, who is a man of 
great influence at court, appealed to the emperor. It 
is said that the culprit will be tried by a secret tri- 
bunal, and that the persons who were banished have 
already returned. The whole matter, however, is in- 
volved in the strictest secrecy, as several members of 
the high Russian aristocracy are stated to be impli- 
cated in it. 


The “catch” of sardines this last year is reported to 
be small. From Jaly to November this little fish is 
canght by fishermen on the western coast of France 
in great abundance. Women are employed to cut off 
the heads, to wash and salt them. They are then 
dipped for a few moments into boiling oil, arranged 
in various-sized boxes, which are filled up with olive- 
oil, the labele put on, and the boxes packed in cases, 
each case generally containing one hundred tins. 


Slang phrases, expressive, but not elegant, obtain 
a por popularity for a time, and then disappear 
mysteriously. Just at present perhaps the most pop- 
ular phrases of this kind are, ““ What are you going to 
do about it?” (the origin of which is ‘well known), 
“ You know how it is yourself,” and “ How is that for 


high?” It is most singular to notice how these trite 


phrases are circulated from mouth to mouth. In En. 
gland the most popular phrase at present is, ““ Would 
it surprise you to learn?” This expreasion .--. con- 
tinually used in the celebrated Tichborne case by Sir 
Roundel Palmer, who repeated it so often that it be- 
came a standing joke. As most popular English 
phrases find their way into thie country, we may ex- 
pect that in due time this one will be imported, 


In consequence of the accident at the Metropolitan 
Gas-W orks the Saturday before Christmas, it was cal- 
culated that about thirteen thousand householders 
were compelled to burn candles or oil at their holiday 
festivals, 

The Paris Town Conncil make a saving, they think, 
of 3000 francs a night by lighting only 16,000 of the 
24,000 city lampe. In summer they hope to save 
45,000 franca. Paris was formerly so brilliantly light- 
ed that the suppression of 5000 lamps may not he 
dangerous or uncomfortable. But a great city muet 
be well lighted to be safe. 

Thirty-fourth Street presented a curious aspect the 
night after the gas explosion—the south side brilliant- 
ly illuminated, the north side cold and dark and 
gloomy. The city below that street was ablaze with 
gas; above, shrouded in darkness, 


A singular death recently occurred from diphtheritic 
poison contracted by a bite from a child saffering from 
diphtheria. A little girl, daughter of a station-agent 
on the Boston and Maine Railroad, was very il] with 
diphtheria: The father for aome reason—perhape to 
examine the throat—pnat his hand on her month, when 
the child seized it, and bit it just enongh to break the 

The virus from the teeth penetrated the wound, 
and was diffused through the system. His body be 
came much swollen, and after a week's illness he died. 


The pioneer Methodist, Peter Cartwright, uttered 
many wise and odd and witty sayings. He was often 
much annoyed at one sister, more noisy than pious, 
who would go off on a high key at every opportanity, 
At an animated class-meeting one day she broke out 
with, “If I had one more feather in the wing of my 
faith, I could fly away and be with the Saviour.” 

“Stick in the feather, O Lord! and let her go,” fer- 
vently responded Brother Cartwright. 


A Russian street vagrant, named Mierovich, has 
been discovered to be possessed of a miraculous tenor 
voice, and has just been admitted into the St. Peters. 
_— Conservatory at the instance of Madame Pauline 

ucca. 


Some trace has been discovered of the mysterious 
woman through whose instrumentality the body of 
the unfortunate Alice Bowlaby was taken to the Hud- 
son River Railroad Dep6t. She was one of Dr. Rosen- 
zweig'’s patiente who happened not to die under his 
hands, The ticket for Chicago which she purchased 
has been traced to Albany, and it is supposed that she 
fled to Canada. 


The new steamboat law recently introduced into 
Congrese requires that all boilers be subjected to the 
hydrostatic test before use, and allowed to carry three 
fourthe the test. The bill abolishes the low-water indi 
cators, lecked-ap safety-gauges, and recording gauget 
as coutrivances tending to make engineers negliyens. 
The number and kind of life-boats, life-preservers, and 
life apparatus {or each class of vessels are preacribed. 
There are also severe restrictions upon carrying in- 
flammable articles. Crude petroleum, camphene, den- 
zine, nitro-glycerine, and similar articles are probibit- 
ed on passenger 


The earliest place in which the mushroom is men- 
tioned is, we believe, in Robert Southwell's “ Spiritaal 
Poems,” published in 1595, where he says: 

- wth on cedars did bestow, 

Gave also lowly mushrumpe leave to grow.” 

The , though seemingly far-fetched, has 
been ascribed to the Welsh language, after this fashion 
—maes, a “ field,” and chum, “a thing which bulges 


“‘Scragg” is a famous old blood-hound belonging to 
the Duke of Abercorn. Being defirous to secure his 
likeness, his owner sent him to the studio of Sir Edwin 
Landeeer, under the charge of a keeper who was the 
only one who had the least control over him. No 
sooner had the wild heund entered the studio than he 
took refuge under a sofa, growling and snarling at all 
who approached, nor could his keeper appease him in 
the least. At length Sir Edwin, drawing near, spoke to 
the savage beast in terme of conciliat‘cn, betraying no 
symptoms of fear, but gradually raising hia voice, all 
the while keeping his eye steadily fixed on that of the 
hound. Slowly, and at first with evident reluctance, 
did old Scragg begin to crawl from beneath the sofa, 
and at last dragged himself, like a serpent, to the very 
feet of Sir Edwin, who, talking to him all the while 
almost in a whisper, managed to hit off his likeness m 
a very short space of time. Strange to say, the ‘ani- 
mal, subdued during the whole of the sitting, turned 
savage as soon as he had passed ont of the studio, 


Professor Silliman has been analyzing—in a strictly 
professional way—some of the so-called brandy sold 
at the bars in our country. His sample—not an uon- 
usual one—contained 583 grains of solid matter, made 
up of alum, iron, su!phuric acid, oil of some kind, buarn- 
ed sugar, tannic acid, Guinea-pepper, lead, and copper! 
What a dose for the stomach of a human being! 


The plan of international exchange of seeds has 
been of great service to the Agricultural Department, 
and through it to the whole country. An arrange- 
ment has been made with the colonial government of 
Jamaica by which a donation of three thousand plants 
of the cinchonas, embracing all valuable varieties, 
will be made to the Agricultural Department. This 
acquisition will encourage experiments in the culture 
of this valuable plant in those sections of the South 
where there is a reasonable prospect of its growing 
successfully. 


The Scientific American suggests, as one means of - 
protection against forest fires, artificia] breaks in the 
continuity of foresta. This would aid somewhat in ~ 
preventing the progress of a tion, especialiy 
if the cleared spaces were bronght uhder cultivation. 
In extraordinary dry weather a fire might probably 
cross three or four miles of cultivated land, but in 
most seasons this could hardly occur. if, in placing 
the public lands in market, alternate sectiona of suf. 
ficient width were first sold, the intervening ones being 
reserved, the tendency would be to ultimately break 
up the forest regions in just the Way indicated. 
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body else, in Philadelphia society every body attends 
to the morals of every body else, in Baltimore society 
every body fraternizes with every body else, and in 
Chicago society just at present every body is borrow- 
ing from every body else. Boston, therefore, is aris- 
tocratic, New York and Philadelphia demooratic, Bal- 
timore patriarchal, and Chicago commuanistic.” 
out.” 
| it has now but ten thou- 
; sand volumes, it is steadily growing. This institation 
. is not sectarian in its character, being open to persons 
of ali demneminations. According to the by-laws, those 
| 
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* THE ROAD TO GRETNA GREEN.” : 


GRETNA GREEN is a small village of Scotland, 
in the county of Dumfries, not a long distance 
! Its name will be im- 
mortal in the world of romance for its fame as 
the place where an immense number of runa- 
way marriages were formerly celebrated. The 


ceremony consisted in an admission before wit- | 


nesses by the parties that they were husband 
and wife, that being sufficient, according to the 
law of Scotland, to constitute a valid marriage. 
The certificate was signed by the officiating 
functionary—of late years a blacksmith, who 
earned more in a week by this irregular means 
than by his trade in a year—after which it was 
signed by two witnesses, and the union of the 
runaways became legal and indissoluble, ex- 
cept by recourse to the divorce courts. When 
the parties were English, the marriage service 
of the Church of England was sometimes used, 


generally to allay the awakening apprehensions | 


of the bride. 

The number of clandestine marriages cele- 
brated at Gretna Green and two or three other 
border villages averaged nearly 500 2 year. The 
abuses growing out of this irregular practice 
became so glaring that in i856 such marriages 
were by act of Parliament declared invalid. 
For one runaway match that was justified by 
circumstances, there were 500 mercenary and 
ill-assorted marriages made by adventurers to 
be repented of at leisure. 

The picture herewith given, let us believe, 
illustrates a story of true love. It suggests a 
whole novel of romance and misadventure—a 


venture will fit. The picture itself tells us plain- 
ly enough of the lovers’ desperate attachment, of 
their anxiety at this the crisis of their fate, of the 
hired carriage, the bribed postilion, the hot haste, 
the fear of pursuit. Personally, they seem made 
for each other—of their reckless devotion we can 
have no doubt—then why should they be sepa- 
rated? All our sympathies go with them; we are 
quite prepared to hate the marplots who would 
keep them asunder; but, happily, no trace of 
pursuers appears to be discernible, and very soon 
the friendly shades of evening will hide them 
from observation. Tear along, then, ye happy 
pair, to your blissful goal; and perhaps to some 
of us, your grandchildren, ye will have to relate 
‘the suecess of your daring escapade! 


POOR MISS FINCH. 


A DWomestic Storp. 
Br WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of Woman in White,” “No Name,” 
‘“‘The Moonstone,” “‘ Man and Wife,” etc. 


WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-FIRST. 
A HARD TIME FOR MADAME PRATOLUNGO. 


_ Oveur I to have been prepared for the calam- 
tiv which had now fallen on my sisters and my- 
elf? If I had looked my own experience of my 
| oor father fairly in the face, would it not have 
| een plain to me that the habits of a life were 


stern parent, a bold lover, yielding maiden, and | | ot likely to be altered at the end of alife? Sure- 
a daring elopement. Let the reader frame from_,|+, if I had exerted my intelligence, I might 
his own fancy a story into which the painted ad- | |-ave foreseen that the longer his reformation 


lasted, the nearer he was to a relapse, and the 


more obviously probable it became that he would 
fail to fulfill the hopeful expectations which I had 
cherished of his conduct in the future? I grant 
it all. But where are the pattern people who can 
exert their intelligence, when their intelligence 
points to one. conelysion, and their interests to 
another? Ah, my dear ladies and gentlemen, 
there is such a fine, strong foundation of stupidity 
at the bottom of our common humanity—if we 
only knew it! 

I could feel no hesitation—as soon as I had re- 
covered myself—about what it was my duty to 
do. My duty was to leave Dimchurch in time 
to catch the fast mail-train from London to the 
Continent, at eight o’clock that night. 

And leave Lucilla? _ . 

Yes! not even Lucilla’s interests—dearly as I 
loved her, alarmed as I felt about her—were as 
sacred as the interests which called me to my fa- 
ther’s bedside. I-had some honrs to spare before 
it would be necessary for me to leave her. All 
I could do was to employ those hours in taking 
the strictest precautions I could think of to pro- 
tect her in my absence. I could not be long 
parted from her. One way or the other, the mis- 
erable doubt whether my father would live or die 
would, at his age, soon be over. ce, 

I sent for her to see ine in my room, and show- 
ed her my letter. . 

She was honestly grieved when she read it. 
For a moment—when she spoke her few words 
of sympathy—the painful constraint in her man- 
ner toward me passed away. It returned again 
when I announced my intention of starting for 
France that day, and expressed the regret I felt 
at being obliged to defer our visit to Ramsgate 
for the present. She not only answered restrain- 


edly (forming, as I fanciéd, some thought at the 


“THE ROAD TO GRETNA GREEN.”"—{Fr 


‘moment in her own mind)—she left me with a | boom-boom of Reverend Fine 


commonplace excuse. 


** You must have much | the village children, 


Thank 


to think of in this sad affliction: I won’tintrade of my way, at any rate! | 


on you any longer. 


If you want me, you know | hurrying on as fast as I coul 


where to find me.” With no more than those | movement cleared my mind 


words, she walked out of the room. 

I never remember, at any other time, such a 
sense of helplessness and confusion as came over 
me when she had closed the door. I set to work 
to pack up the few things I wanted for the jour- 
ney, feeling instinctively that if I did not occupy 
myself in dving something, I should break down 
altogether. Accustomed, in all the other emer- 
gencies of my life, to decide rapidly, I was not 
even clear enough in my mind to see the facts as 
they were. As to resolving on any thing, I was 
about as capable of doing that as the baby in 
Mrs. Finch’s arms. 

The effort of packing aided me to rally a little 
—but did no more toward restoring me to my 
customary tone of mind. 

I sat down helplessly, when I had done, feel- 
ing the serious necessity of clearing matters up 
between Lucilla and myself before I went away, 
and still as ignorant as ever how to do it, To 
my indescribable disgust, I actually felt tears 
beginning to find their way into my eyes! I had 
just enough of Pratolungo’s widow left in me to 
feel heartily ashamed of myself. Past vicissi- 
tudes and dangers, in the days of my republican 
life with my husband, had made me a sturdy 
walker—with a gypsy relish (like my little Jicks) 
for the open air. I snatched up my hat, and 
went ont to see what exercise would do for me. 

I tried the garden. No! the garden was (for 
some inscrutable reason) not big enough. I had 
still some hours to spare. I tried the hills next. 

Turning toward the left, and passing the 
church, I heard through the open windows the 


an hour of hard walking, I r 
ry, feeling like my old self a 

Perhaps there were some 
still left in ma Or perha 
enervating influence in my at 
me feel more sensitively thai 
the relations between Lucill: 
ing, by this time, resolved to 
planation, before I left her 
rectory, I shrank, even yet, 
possible repulse by speaking 
Taking a leaf out of poor © 
what I wanted*to say to her 

I rang the bell—once, t 
swered it. 

I went to the kitchen. Z 
I knocked at the door of he 
was no answer: the bedroon 
looked in. Awkward as it 
myself obliged either to give 
with my own hand, or to de 
her, after all, 

I could not prevail on mys 
So I went to her room with 1 
ed at the door. 

Here again there was no 
once more—with the same r 
There was no one in the roor 


ble at the foot of the bed, th 


| 


dressed tome. The writing ' 
But Lucilla had written her | 
in the usual way, to show th 
the letter to her nurse. A lo 
heart as I took it up, The 
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JEN.”—{From tHe Patntinc By Haywarp Harpy. ] 


Reverend Finch’s voice catechising cluded) had occurred to her which had occurred 


Idren. 


t any rate! I mounted the hills, 


s fast as I could. ‘The air and the | written—and was k 


‘ared my mind. After more than 
rd walking, I returned to the recto- 
= my old self again. 

ere were some dregs of irresolution 
na Or perhaps there was some 
Juence in my affliction, which made 
sensitively than ever the change in 
yetween Lucilla and myself. Hav- 
ne, resolved to come to a plain ex- 


Thank Heaven, he was out | to me. 


ment of a personal explanation. She too had 
out of the way until 
her letter had spoken for her, and had united us 
again as friends before I left the house. 


letter. Judge what I felt w 
really contained. 


| stantly resigning my situation as Lucilla’s com- | 
She too had shrunk from the embarrass- | panion. 


The sentence to which I refer contained the 
words which cast in my teeth the excuses that 
I had made for Oscar’s absence. The sarcastic 
reference to my recent connection with a case of 


With these pleasant crap mee I opened the emergency, and to my experience of the necessity 
en I found what it of dispensing with formal farewells, removed my 


last lingering doubts of Nugent's treachery. I 
now felt not suspicion only, but positive convic- 


* DEAR MADAME PraToL_uxco,—You will tion that he had communicated with her in his 
agree with me that it is very important, after | brother's name, and that he had contrived (by 


what Ilerr Grosse has said about the recovery 


ore I left her unprotected at the of my sight, that my visit to Ramsgate should 


ank, even yet, from confronting a 
se by speaking to her personally. 
out of poor Uscar’s book, I wrote 
isto say to her in a note. 
bell—once, twice. Nobody an- 


1e kitchen. Zillah was not there. 
the door of her bedroom. There 
-: the bedroom was empty when I 
wkward as it would be, I found 
| either to give my note to Lucilla 
hand, or to decide on speaking to 


prevail on myself to speak to her. 
er room with my note, and knock- 


there was no reply. I knocked 
ith the same result. I looked in. 
one in the room. Qn the little ta- 
_ of the bed, there lay a letter ad- 

The writing was in Zillah’s hand. 
id written her name in the corner, 
ay, to show that she had dictated 
r nurse. A load was lifted off my 
k it up. The same idea (I con- 


_when I arrive at my aunt’s house.” 


not be delayed. As you are unable, through cir- 
cumstances which I sincerely regret, to accom- 
pany me to the sea-side, I have determined to go 
to London to my aunt, Miss Batchford, and to'ask 
her to be my companion instead of you. Ihave 
had experience enough of her sincere affection 
for me to be quite sure that she will gladly take 
the charge of me off your hands. As no time is 
to be lost, I start for London without waiting for 
your return from your walk to wish you good-by. 
You so thoronghly understand the necessity of 
dispensing with formal farewells, in cases of 
emergency, that I am sure you will not feel of- 
fended at my taking leave of you in this way. 
With best wishes for your father’s recovery, be- 
lieve me, Yours very truly, 
** LUCILLA. 


‘*P.S.—You need be under no apprehension 
about me. Zillah goes with me as far as Lon- 
don; and I shall communicate with Herr Grosse 


But for one sentence in it I should most as- 
suredly have answered this cruel letter by in- 


some means at which it was impossible for me 
to guess) so to work on Lucilla’s mind—so to 
excite that indwelling distrust which her blind- 
ness had rooted in her character—as to destroy 
her confidence in me for the time being. 

Arriving at this conclusion, I could still feel 
compassionately and generously toward Lucilla. 
Far from blaming my poor deluded sister-friend 
for her cruel departure and her yet crueler let- 
ter, I laid the whole faultyon the shoulders of 
Nugent. Full as my mind was of my own trou- 
bles, I could still think of the danger that threat- 
ened Lucilla, and of the wrong that Oscar had 
suffered. I could still feel the old glow of mv res- 
olution to bring them together again, and still re- 
member (and determined to pay) the debt I owed 
to Nugent Dubourg. 

In the turn things had taken, and with the 
short time still at my disposal, what was I to do 
next? Assuming that Miss Batchford would ac- 
company her niece to Ramsgate, how could I put 
the necessary obstacle in Nugent's way, if he at- 
tempted to communicate with Lucilla at the sea- 
side, in my absence ? 

It was impossible for me to decide this, unless 
I first knew whether Miss Batchford, as a member 
of the family, was to be confidentially informed 


| 
| 


of the sad position in which Oscar and | ‘Yes! yes! ves!” hesaid. ‘* You havea sn- 
now stood toward each other. perficial acquaintance with the facts. But vou 
The person to consult in this difficulty was the ' are far from being aware of what my daughter's 
rector. As head of the household, and in my | sudden removal of herself from my roof really 
absence, the responsibility evidently rested with | means. Now don‘ be frightened, Madame Pra- 
Reverend Finch. tolungo! and don’t excite Mrs. Finch !—How 
I went round at once to the other side of the are you, my dear? how is the child? Both 
house. If Mr. Finch had returned to the rec-' well. ‘Thanks to an overruling Providence, both 
tory, after the catechising was over, well and | well.— Now, Madame Pratolungo, attend to 
good. If not, I should be obliged to inquire in | this. My daughter's flight—I say flight advised- 
the village, and seek him at the cottages of his | ly: it is nothing less—my daughter's flight from 
parisbioners. His magnificent voice relieved me my house mearis (I entreat you to be calm ‘)— 
from all anxiety on this head. The bovm-boom! means ANOTHER BLow dealt at me by the fami- 
which I had last heard in the church, I now heard | ly of my first wife. Dealt at me,” repeated Mr. 
again in the study. Finch, heating himself with the recollection of 
When I entered the room Mr. Finch was on | his old feud with the Batchfords—** dealt at me 
his legs, highly excited, haranguing Mrs. Finch by Miss Batchford (by Lucilla’s aunt, Madame 
and the baby, ensconced as usual in a corner. | Pratolungo) through my unoffending second wite 
My appearance on the scene diverted his flow of | and my innocent child.—Are you sure you are 
language, for the moment, so that it all poured | well, my dear? are you sure the infant is well ? 
itself out on my unlucky self. (If you recollect} Thank Providence!—Concentrate your atten- 
that the rector and Lucilla’s aunt had been, from | tion, Madame Pratolango! Your attention is 
time immemorial, on the worst of terms, you | wandering. Prompted by Miss Batchfurd, my 
will be prepared for what is coming. If you have | daughter has left my roof. Ramsgate is a mere 
forgotten this, look back at my sixth chapter and excuse. And how has she left it? Not only 
refresh your memory. ) without first seeing Me—I am Nobody !—but 
‘The very person I was going to send for!” | without showing the slightest sympathy for Mrs. 
| suid the Pope of Dimchurch. ** Don't excite Finch’s maternal situation. Attired in her trav- 
Mrs. Finch! Don’t speak to Mrs. Finch! You eling costume, my daughter precipitately entered 
‘shall hear why directly. Address yourself ex- (or to use my wife’s graphic expression, ‘bounced 
_clusively to Me. Be calm, Madame Pratolun- 


_tnto’) the nursery, while Mrs. Finch was admin- 
go! you don’t know what has happened. I am_ istering maternal sustenance to theinfant. Un- 
| here to tell you.” 


der circumstances which might have touched the 
I ventured to stop him, mentioning that Lu- 


heart of a bandit or a savage, my unnatural 
cilla’s letter had informed me of his daughter's’ daughter (remind me, Mrs. Finch; we will have 
sudden departure for her aunts house. Mr. 


a little Shakspeare to-night; I will read * King 
Finch waved away my answer with his hand, as 


Lear )—iny unnatural danghter announced with- 
_ something too infinitely unimportant te be worthy out one word of preparation that a domestic af- 
| of a moment's notice. 


fliction would prevent vou from accompanving 
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her to Ramsgate. Grieved, dear Madame Pra- 

tolungo to hear it. Cast your burden on Provi- 

dence.—Bear up, Mrs. Finch; bear up.—Hav. 

ing startled my wife with this harrowing news, 

my daughter next shocked her by declaring that 

she was going to leave her father’s roof without 

waiting to bid her father good-by. The catch- 

ing of a train, you will observe, was (no doubt ai 

Miss Batchford’s instigation) of more importance 

than the parental embrace or the pastoral bless- 

ing. Leaving a message of apology for Me, my 

heartless child (I use Mrs. Finch’s graphic lan- 

guage again—you have fair, very fair powers of 

expression, Mrs. Finch)—my heartless child 

‘bounced out’ of the nurséry to catch her train ; 

having, for all she knew or cared, administered 
a shock to my wife which might have soured the 

fountain of maternal sustenance at its source. 

There is where the Blow falls, Madame Prato- 

lungo! How do I know that acid disturbance 
is not being communicated at this moment, in- 
stead of wholesome nourishment, between moth- 
er and child ?—I shall prepare you an alkaline 
draught, Mrs. Finch, to be taken after meals. 
Don't speak ; don’t move! Give me your pulse. 
—I hold Miss Batchford accountable, Madame’ 
Pratolungo, for whatever happens—my daughter 
is a mere instrument in the hands of my first 
wife’s family. —Give me your pulse, Mrs. Finch. 
I don't like your pulse. Come up stairs directly. 
A recumbent position and another warm bath— 
under Providence, Madame Pratolungo!—may 
parry the Blow.—Would you kindly open the 
door, and pick up Mrs. Finch’s handkerchief? 
Never mind the novel—the handkerchief.” 

I seized my first opportunity of speaking again, 
while Mr. Finch was conducting his wife (with> 
his arm round her waist) to the door—putting 
the question which I had been waiting to ask in 
this cautious form : 

‘* Do you propose to communicate, Sir, either 
with your daughter or with Mise Batchford, 
while Lucilla is away from the rectory? My ob-. 
ject in venturing to ask—” ‘ 

Before I could state my object Mr. Finch 
turned round (turning Mrs. Finch with him) 

_and surveyed me from head to foot with a look 
indignant astonishment. 

‘* Is it possible you can see this double Wreck,” 
said Mr. Finch, indicating his wife and child, 


> 


‘*and suppose that I would communicate, or 


sanction communication of any sort, with the 
personswho are responsible for it?—My dear! 


Can you account for Madame Pratolungo’s ex- . 
traordinary question? Am I to understand (do. 


you understand) that Madame Pratolungo is in- 
sulting me?” 

It was useless to try toexplain myself. It was 
useless for Mrs. Finch (who had made several 
abortive efforts to put in a word or two on her own 
part) to attempt to pacify her husband. All the 
poor damp lady could do was to beg me to write 
to her from foreign parts. ‘‘I’m sorry you're 
in trouble; and I should really be glad to hear 
from you.” Mrs. Finch had barely time to say 
those kind words before the rector, in a voice of 
thunder, desired me to look at ‘‘that double 
Wreck, and respect it if I did not respect him” 
—and with that walked himself, his wife, and his 
baby out of the room, 

Having gained the object which had brought. 
me into the study, I made no attempt to detain 
him. The little sense the man possessed at the 
best of times was completely upset by the shock 
which Lucilla’s abrupt departure had inflicted on 
his high opinion of his own importance. That 
he would end in being reconciled to his daughter 
—befvre her next subscription to the household 
expenses fell due—was a matter of downright cer- 
tainty. Bat, until that time came, I felt equally 
sure that he would vindicate his Resenant dank’ 
ty by declining to hold any communication, in 
person or in writing, with Ramsgate. During tire 
short term of my absence from England Miss 
Batchford would be left as ignorant of her niece’s 

rilous position between the twin brothers as 
Lucilla herself. To know this was to have gain- 
ed the information that I wanted. Nothing was 
left but to set my brains to work at once and act 
on it. 

Hiow was.I to acton it? | 

On the spur of the moment I could see but 
one way. If Grosse pronounced Lucilla’s re- 
covery to be complete before I returned from 
abroad, the best thing I could do would be to 
place Miss Batchford in a position to reveal the 
truth in my place, without running any risk of 
a premature discovery—in other words, without 
letting the old lady into the secret before the 
time arrived at which it could be safely divalged. 

This apparently intricate difficuty was easily 


overcome by writing two letters (before I went | J 
| On the trackless path that we were plowing a 


» faint, misty moonlight shed its doubtfal ray, like 


away) instead of one. 

The tirst letter I addressed to Lucilla. With- 
out any reference to her behavior to me, I stated, 
in the fullest detail and with all needful delicacy, 
her position between Oscar and Nugent; and 
_— her for proof of the truth of my asser- 
“fions to her relatives at the rectory. ‘‘I leave it 
entirely to your discretion” (I added) *‘ to write me 
an answer or not. Put the warning which I now 
give you to the proof; and if you wonder why 
it has been so long delayed, apply to Herr Grosse, 
on whom the whole responsibility rests.” There 
I ended ; being resolved, after the wrong that 
Lucilla had inflicted on me, to leave my justifi- 
ration to facts. I confess I was too deeply 
wounded by her conduct—though I did lay ail 
the blame of it on Nugent—to care to say a 
‘ word in my own defense. 

This letter sealed, I wrote next to Lucilla’s 
aunt. 

It was not an easy matter to address Miss 
Batchford. The contempt with which she re- 
garded Mr. Finch’s opinions in politics and re- 
ligion was more than matched by the strong 
aversion which she felt for my republican opin- 
ions. I have already mentioned, far back in 


these pages, that a dispute on pohtics between 


the Tory old lady and myself ended in a quarrel 


between us which closed the doors of her house. 


on me from that time forth. Knowing this, i 
ventured on writing to her nevertheless, because 
I also knew Miss Batchford to be (apart from 
her furious prejudices) a gentlewoman in the 
best sense of the word; devotedly attached to 
her niece, and quite as capable, when that devo- 
tion was appealed to, of doing justice to me 
(apart from my furious prejudices) as I was of 
doing justice to her. Writing in a tone of unaf- 
fected respect, and appealing to her forbearance 
to encourage mine, I requested her to hand my 
letter to Lucilla on the day when the surgeon 
reported that all further necessity for his attend- 
ance had ceased. In the interval before this 
happened, I entreated Miss Batchford, in her 
niece’s interests, to consider my letter as a strict- 
ly private communication; adding that my suf- 
ficient reason for venturing to make this condi- 
tion would be found in my letter to Lucilla, 
which I authorized her aunt to read as soon as 
the time had arrived for opening it. 

By this means I had, as I firmly believed, taken 
the only possible way of preventing Nugent Du- 
bourg from doing any serious mischief in my ab- 
sence. 

Whatever his uncontrolled infatuation for Lu- 
cilla might lead him to do next, he could pro- 
ceed to no serious extremities until Grosse pro- 
nounced her recovery to be complete. On the day 
when Grosse did that, she would receive my let- 
ter, and would discover for herself the abomi- 
nable deception which had been practiced on her. 
As to attempting to find Nugent, no idea of doing 
this entered my mind. Wherever he might be, 
at home or abroad, it would be equally useless 
to appeal to his honor again. It would be de- 
grading myself to speak to him or to trust him. 
To ex him to Lucilla the moment it became 
possible was the one thing to be done. 

I was ready with my letters, one inclosed in the 
other, when good Mr. Gootheridge (with whom 
I had arranged previously) called to drive me to 
Brighton in his light cart. The chaise which he 
had for hire had been already used to make the 
same journey by Lucilla and the nurse, and had 
not yet been returned to the inn. I reached my 
train before the hour of starting, and arrived in 
London with a sufficient margin of time to spare. 

Resolved to make sure that no possible mis- 
chance could occur, I drove to Miss Batchford’s 
house, and saw the cabman give my letter into 
the servant's hands. 

It was a bitter moment when I found myself 
pulling down my veil in the fear that Lucilla 
might be at the window and see me! Nobody 
was visible but the man who answered the door. 
If pen, ink, and to had been within my reach 
at the moment, I think I should have written to 
her on my own account, after all! As it was, I 
could only forgive her the mg she had done 
me. From the bottom of my heart I forgave 
her, and longed for the blessed time which should 
unite us again. In the mean while, having done 
every thing that I could to guard and help her, 
I was now free to give to Oscar all the thoughts 
that I could spare from my poor, misguided fa- 


ther. 

Being bound for the Continent, I determined 
(though the chances were a hundred to one 
against me) to do all that I could, in my painful 
position, to discover the place of Oscar’s retreat. 
The weary hours of suspense at my father’s bed- 
side would be lightened to me, if I could feel 
that the search for the lust man was being car- 
ried on at my instigation, and that from day to 
day there was a bare possibility of my hearing 
of him, if there was no more. 

The office of the lawyer whom I had consult- 
ed during my previous visit to London lay in my 
way to the terminus. I drove there next, and 
was fortunate enough to find him still at business. 

No tidings had yet been heard of Oscar. The 
lawyer, however, proved to be useful by giving 
me a letter of introduction to a person at Mar- 
seilles accustomed to conduct difficult confiden- 
tial inquiries, and having agents whom he could 
employ in all the great cities of Europe. A man 
of Oscar's startling personal appearance would be 
surely more or less easy to trace, if the right ma- 
chinery to do it could be only set at work. My 
savings would suftice for this purpose to a certain 
extent—and to that extent I resolved that they 
should be used when I reached my journey’s end. 

It was a troubled sea on the channel passage 
that night. I remained on deck, accepting any 
inconvenience rather than descend into the at- 
mosphere of the cabin. As I looked out to sea 
on one side and on the other, the dark waste of 
tossing waters seemed to be the fit and dreary 
type of the dark prospect that was before me. 


the doubtful light of hope faintly flickering on 
my mind when I thought of the coming time! 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-SECOND. 


. THE STORY OF LUCILLA*: TOLD BY HERSELF. 


In my description of what Lucilla said and 
did on the occasion when the surgeon was teach- 


.ing her to use her sight it will be remembered 


that she is represented as having been particu- 
larly anxious to be allowed to try how she could 


write. 


he motive at the bottom of this was the mo- 
tive which is always at the bottom of a woman’s 
conduct when she loves. Her one ambition is 


to present herself to advantage, even in the most 


trifling matters, before the man on whom her 
heart is fixed. Lucilla’s one ambition with Os- 
car was this and no more. 

Conscious that her handwriting — thus far, 
painfully and incompletely guided by her sense 


‘of touch—must present itself in sadly unfavor- 


able contrast to the handwriting of other women 
who could see, she persisted in petitioning Grosse 


to permit her to learn to “‘ write with her eyes 
instead of her finger,” until she fairly wearied 
out the worthy German’s power of resistance. 
The rapid improvement in her sight after her 
removal to the sea-side justified him (as I was 
afterward informed) in letting her have her way. 
Little by little, using her eyes for a longer and 
longer time on each succeeding day, she mastered 
the serious difficulty of teaching herself to write 
by sight instead of by touch. Beginning with 
lines in copy-books, she got on to writing eas 
words to dictation. From that, again, she ad- 
vanced to writing notes; and from writing notes 
to keeping a journal—this last at the suggestion 
of her aunt, who had lived in the days before 
penny postage, when people kept journals and 
wrote long letters: in short, when people had 
time to think of themselves, and, more wonder- 
ful still, to write about it too. 

Lucilla’s Journal at Ramsgate lies before me 
as I trace these lines. 

I had planned at first to make use of it, so as 
to continue the course of my narrative without a 
check, still writing in my own person, as I have 
written thus far, and as I propose to write again 
at the time when I reappear on the scene. 

But on thinking over it once more, and after 
reading the Journal again, it strikes me as the 
wiser proceeding to let Lucilla tell the story of 
her life at Ramsgate herself, adding notes of 
my own occasionally where they appear to be re- 
quired. Variety, freshness, and reality—I be- 
lieve I shall secure them all three by following 
this plan. Why is History in general (I know 
there are brilliant exceptions to the rule) such 
dull reading? Because it is the narrative of 
events written at second-hand. Now I will be 
any thing else you please except dull. You 
may say I have been dull already? As I am an 
honest woman, I don’t agree with you. There 
are some people who bring dull minds to their 
reading, and then blame the writer for it. I say 
no more, - 

Consider it arranged, then. During my ab- 
sence on the Continent Lucilla shall tell the 
story of events at Ramsgate. (And I will sprinkle 
a few notes over it here and there, signed P.) 


LUCILLA’S JOURNAL. 


East Cliff, Ramsgate, August 28.—A fort- 


night to-day since my aunt and I arrived at this 
place. I sent Zillah back to the rectory from 
London. Her rheumatic infirmities trouble her 
tenfold, poor old soul, in the moist air of the 
sea-side. 

How has my writing got on for the last week ? 
I am becoming a little better satisfied with it. 
I use my pen more easily; my hand is less like 
the hand of a backward child than it was. I 
shall be able to write as well as other ladies do 
when I am Oscar’s wife. 


[Note.—She is easily satisfied, poor dear. 
Her improved handwriting is sadly crooked. 
Some of the letters embrace each other at close 
—- like dear friends, and some start asun- 

er like bitter enemies. This is not to reflect on 
Lucilla, but to excuse myself if I make any mis- 
takes in transcribing the Journal. Now fet her 
go on.—P.] 


Oscar’s wife! When shall I be Oscar's wife? 
I have not so much as séen him yet. Something 
—I am afraid a difficulty with his brother—still 
keeps him on the Continent. The tone in which 
he writes continues to have a certain reserve in 
it which disquiets and puzzles me. Am I quite 
as happy as I ex to be when I recovered 
my sight? Not yet! 

It is not Oscar’s fault if I am out of spirits 
every now and then. It is my own fault. I 
have offended my father ; and I sometimes fear 
I have not acted justly toward Madame Prato- 
lungo. These things vex me. 

It seems to be my fate to be always misunder- 
stood. My sudden flight from the rectory meant 
no disrespect to my father. I left as I did be- 
cause I was quite incapable of facing the woman 
whom I had once dearly loved—thinking of her 
as I think now. It is so unendurable to feel 
that your confidence is lost in a person whom 
you once trusted without limit, and to go on 
meeting that person every hour in the day with 
a smooth face, as if nothing had happened ! 
The impulse to escape more meetings (when I 
discovered that she had left the house for a walk) 
was irresistible. I should do it again, if I was 
in the same position again. I have hinted at 
this in writing to my father; telling him that 
something unpleasant had happened between Ma- 
dame Pratolungo and me, and that I went away 
so suddenly on that account alone. Nonse! He 
has not answered my letter. I have written 
since to my step-mother. Mrs. Finch’s reply 
has informed me of the unjust manner in which 
he speaks of my aunt. Without the slightest 
reason for it, he is even more deeply offended 
with Miss Batchford than he is with me! 

Sad as this estrangement is, there is one con- 
solation, so far as I am concerned: it will not 
last. My father and I are sure, sooner or later, 
to come to an understanding together. When I 
return to the rectory I shall make my peace with 
him, and we shall get on again as smoothly as 
ever. 

But how will it end between Madame Prato- 
lungo and me? 

She has not answered the letter I wrote to her. 
(I begin to wish I had never written it, or at 
least some of it—the latter part of it, I mean.) 
I have heard absolutely nothing of her since she 
has been abroad. I don’t know when she will 
return, or if she will ever return, to live at Dim- 


church again. Oh, what would I not give to 
have this dreadful mystery cleared up! to know 
whether I ought to fall down on my before 


her and beg her pardon, or whether I ought to 
count among the saddest days of my life the day 


which brought that woman to live with me as 
companion and friend ? 
Have I acted rashly, or have I acted wisely ? 
There is the question which always comes to 
me and torments me when I wake in the night. 
Let me look again (for the fiftieth time at least) 
at Oscar's letter. 


[ Note.—I copy the letter. Other eyes than 
hers ought to see it in this place. It is Nugent, 
of course, who here writes in Oscar’s character 
and in Oscar’s name. You will observe that his 
good resolutions, when he left me, held out as 
far as Paris, and then gave way, as follows.—P. ] 


** My own Drarest,—I have reached Paris, 
and have found my first opportunity of writing 
to you since I left Browndown. Madame Pra- 
tolungo has no doubt told you that a sudden ne- 
cessity has called me to my brother. I have not 
yet reached the place at which I am to meet him. 
Before I meet him, let me tell you what the ne- 
cessity which parted us really is. Madame Pra- 
tolungo no longer possesses my confidence. 
When you have read on a little farther, she will 
no longer possess yours. 

** Alas, my love, I must amaze you, shock 
you, grieve you—I who would lay down my life 
for your happiness! Let me write it in the few- 
est words. I have made a terrible discovery. 
Lucilla, you have trusted Madame Pratolungo as 
your friend. Trust her no longer. She is your 
enemy, and mine! 

“I suspected her some time since. My worst 
suspicions have been confirmed. 

**Long ere this I ought to have told you 
what I tell you now. But I shrink from dis- 
tressing you. ‘To see a sad look on your dear 
face breaks my heart. It is only when I am 
away from you—when I fear the consequences 
if you are not warned of your danger—that I 
can summon the courage to tear off the mask 
from that woman’s false face, and show her to 
you as she really is. It is impossible for me to 
enter into details in the space of a letter; I re- 
serve all particulars until we meet again, and 
until I can produce what you have a right to ask 
for—proof that I am speaking the truth. 

**In the mean while I beg you to look back 
into your own thoughts, to recall your own 
words, on the day when Madame Pratolungo 
offended you in the rectory garden. On that 
occasion the truth escaped the Frenchwoman’'s 
lips—and she knew it! 

**Do you remember what you said after she 
had followed vou to Browndown ?—I mean after 
she had declared that you would have fallen in 
love with my brother if you had met him first, 
and after Nugent (at her instigation no doubt) 
had taken advantage of your blindness to make 
you believe that you were speaking to me. When 
you were smarting under the insult, and when 
you had found out the trick, what did you say? 

** You said these—or nearly these—words : 

***She hated you from the first, Oscar—she 
took up with your brother directly he came here. 
Don't marry me at Dimcharch! Find out some 
place that they don't know of! They are both 
in @ conspiracy together against you and against 
me. ‘Take care of them! take care of them !’ 

** Lucilla, I echo your own words to you! I 


| return the warning—the prophetic warning— 


which you unconsciously gave me in that past 
time. I am afraid my unhappy brother loves 
you—and I know for certain that Madame Pra- 
tolungo feels the interest in Aim which she has 
never felt in me. What you said, I say. They 
are in a conspiracy together against us. Take 
care of them! take care of them! 

** When we meet again I shall be prepared to 
defeat the conspiracy. ‘Till that time co 
as you value your happiness and mine, don’t let 
Madame Pratolungo suspect that you have dis- 
covered her. It is she, I firmly believe, who is 
to blame. I am going to my brother—as you 
will now understand—with an object far differ. 
ent to the object which I put forward as an ex- 
cuse to your false friend. Fear no dispute be- 
tween Nugent and me. I know him. I firmly 
believe I shall find that he has been tempted 
and misled. I answer—now that no evil influ- 
ences are at work on him—for his acting like an 
honorable man, and deserving your pardon and 
mine. The excuse I have made to Madame 
Pratolungo will prevent her from interfering be- 
tween us. That was my one object in making it. 

“* Keep me correctly informed of your move- 
ments and of hers. I inclose an address to 
which you can write with the certainty that 
your letters will be forwarded. : 

“*On my side, I promise to write constantly. 
Once more, don’t trust a living creature about 
you with the secret which this letter reveals! 
Expect me back at the earliest possible moment 
to free you—with a husband's authority—from 
the woman who has so cruelly deceived us. 


** Yours, with the truest affection, the fondest 
love, Oscar.” 


[Note.—It is quite needless for me to dwell 
here on the devilish eunning—I can use no other 
phrase—which inspired this abominable letter. 
Look back to the twenty-seventh and twenty- 
eighth chapters, and you will see how skillfully 
what I said in a moment of foolish irritation, 
and what Lucilla said when she too had lost 
her temper, is turned to account to poison her 
mind against me. We are made innocently to 
supply our enemy with the foundation on which 
he builds his plot. For the rest, the letter ex- 
plains itself. Nugent still persists in persona- 
ting his brother. He guesses easily at the ex- 
cuse I should make to LuciMa for his absence; 
and he gets over the difficulty of appearing to 
have confided his errand to a woman whom he 
distrusts by declaring that he felt it necessary 
to deceive me as to what the nature of that er- 
rand really was. As the Journal proceeds = 


will see how dextrously he works the machin- 
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ery which his letter has set in motion. All I 
need add here, in the way of explanation, is 
that the delay in his arrival at Ramsgate, of 
which Lucilla complains, was caused by nothing 
but his own hesitation. His sense of honor—as 
I know from discoveries made at a later time— 
was not entirely lost yet. ‘The lower he sank, 
the harder his better nature struggled to raise 
him. Nothing, positively rothing, but his own 
remorse need have kept him at Paris (it is need- 
less to say that he never stirred farther, and 
never discovered the place of his brother's re- 
treat) after Lucilla had informed him by letter 


that I had gone abroad, and that she was at 


Ramsgate with her aunt. I have done: let La- 


cilla go on again.—P. } 


I have read Oscar’s letter once more. 

He is the soul of honor; he is incapable of 
deceiving me. I reinember saying what he tells 
me I said, and thinking it too—for the moment 
only — when I was beside myself with rage. 
Still, may it not be possible that appearances 
have misled Oscar? Oh, Madame Pratolungo! 
I had such a high opinion of you, I loved you so 
dearly—-can vou have been unworthy of the ad- 
miration and affection that you once inspired in 
me? 

I quite agree with Oscar that his brother is 
not to blame. It is sad and shocking that Mr. 
Nugent Dubourg should have allowed himself to 
full in love with me. But I can not help pitying 
him. Poor disfigured man, I hope he will get 
a good wife! - How he must have suffered! 

It is impossible to endure any longer my pres- 
ent state of suspense. Oscar must and shall sat- 
isfy me about Madame Pratolungo—with his own 
lips. I shall write to him by this post, and insist 
on his coming to Ramsgate. 

August 29.—I wrote to him yesterday, to the 
address in Paris. My letter will be delivered to- 
morrow. Where is he? when will he get it? 


[ Note. —That innocent letter did its fatal mis- 
chief. It ended the struggle against himself 
which had kept Nugent Dubourg in Paris. On 
the morning when he received it he started for 
ar} Here is the entry in Lucilla’s jour- 
nal.—P. 


August 31.—A telegram for me at break- 
fast-time. I am too happy to keep my hand 
steady; I am writing horribly. It doesn’t mat- 
ter: nothing matters but my telegram. (Oh, 
what a noble creature the man was who invented 
telegrams!) Oscar is on his way to Ramegate! 


ARRESTED FOR CRUELTY. 


Mr. Bercu and his associates of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals are do- 
ing a good work in this city. They have forced 
down the opposition and‘ ridicule with which 
their efforts were at first met, and made their 
society a terror to the miscreants who ill treat 
the dumb animals committed to their charge. 
Formerly it was almost at the risk of getting a 
beating himself that a gentleman interfered to 
save an overloaded cart-horse from a driver's 
brutality ; but now the most depraved and abn- 
sive are cowed at once by the mere mention of 
Mr. BerGu’s name. 

This is a great triamph for hamanity. Scenes 
of brutal treatment have ceased to be as frequent 
as they were a few years ago, when the most fa- 
miliar sight in our streets was a human brute 
beating his horse. But continual vigilance is 
still required to prevent the occurrence of such 
incidents as the one depicted by our artist in 
the illustration on page 29, which represents an 
actual scene. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


AmMonG the most useful aids to those enga 
in scientific research are catalogues 
of all the books and memoirs bearing upon the 
subjects of their Nearly branches 
of science have such indexes, which, indeed, are 
indispensable works of reference. Among the 
most important of euch works is one under- 
taken several years ago by the Royal Society of 
London, and mainly, according to the preface of 
the first volume, in consequence of a suggestion 
to that effect made by Professor Henry of the 
Smithsonian Institution. This is intended to 
contain a list of all scientific papers or articles 
published in private serials or the transactions 
of societies, from the earliest period of logical 
research down to the present date, the names of 
authors being arranged in alphabetical sequence, 
with the titles under each in chronological order. 
Of this gigantic work five volumes, each as large 
as a volume of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica, 
have already been published, and the sixth and 
last is now in press, and will appear in the 
course of the coming year. ; 

A correspondent of the Association Scientifique 
de France takes the ground that the phenomena 
ef the quaternary period are inexplicable on the 
ordinary principles assumed by geologists, and 
that the only — cause that can be assigned 
for them is a change in the position of the poles, 
the northern of which, during this period, ac- 
cording to the writer, was somewhere in the vi- 
cinity of the Desert of Sahara. 


Among the various 0 izations established 
for the promotion of national industry and wel- 
fare, one of the most important is the German 
Fishery Association, recently organized, with its 
head-quarters at Berlin. This i¢ directed by 
some of the most eminent naturalists in the 
country, assisted by men of practical experi- 
ence in fish-culture and other allied pursuits; 
and it has already done a great deal toward ac- 
complishing the mission for which it was estab- 
lished. Many inquiries have been initiated in 
reference to the proper mode of the culture of 
oysters, mussels, crabs, and other marine inver- 
tebrates, as also in rd to the hatching and 
rearing of edible fish, both fresh-water and ma- 


rine. Its transactions embrace original mem- 
oirs, and translations from Scandinavian au- 
thorities whose experience is considered of val- 
ue to other parts of Europe. 

We have no association precisely similar to 
this in the United States, although the harmo- 
nious co-operation of the Fishery Commission- 
ers of the several States of the Union, which has 
been so frequently exhibited, perhaps answers 
the purpose to a certain degree. We have, how- 
ever, <i in the way of official reports in 
America that at all correspond in thoroughness 
and extent to those of the German association— 
documents emanating from the Department of 
Fisheries in Canada coming nearest to them. 
In view of the fact that the United States has 
vast interests in this direction, covering such 
an extended field of operations, with so great a 
variety of resources, we trust that some similar 
effort may be made to give completeness and 
thoroughness to the inquiries connected with 
this subject. ’ 


The ition for the explorations in Asia 
Minor, of which mention has been made in the 
daily pa from time to time, was at Smyrna 
on the ha of September last, and embraced Pro- 
fessors Cuntius, Stark, ADLER, of New York, 
and a German military officer. The gun-boat 
Meteor had been placed at their service in order 
that they might touch at various points, and 
penetrate thence into the interior, as well as 
visit the various islands. After spending sev- 
eral days in examining the result of certain ex- 
cavations made at Evhesus under the auspices 
of the Dilettanti Society of London, the party 
proceeded to Sardis. 


Preparations continue to be made on the part 
of the Russian government, assisted by its scien- 
tific men, for the great polar expeditions of 1872 
and 1873. Among the points to which special 
attention is to be directed are, in the region to the 
west of Nova Zembla, first, the determination 
of the cold and warm currents between the Mur- 
manian coast and Nova Zembla; second, to de- 
cide the southern limit of the polar ice, and to 
take measurements of the deep seas; third, to 
ascertain the extension of the Gulf Stream, and 
what becomes of it when it meets the polar ice; 
fourth, to learn especially the distribution o 
the Gulf Stream along the coast of Nova Zem- 
bla; fifth, to fix accurately the extension of cer- 
tain of the coast of Northwestern Nova 
Zemb To the east and northeast the points 
to be inquired into are, first, the expansion of 
the Kara Sea, and all that portion of the sea 
nearest to it on the east; second, to penetrate 
northeasterly to the limit of the polar ice; third, 
at least to make an effort to get as far as possi- 
ble to the cast, and to explore the regions along 
the mouths of the Siberian rivers; fourth, to 
make accurate geographic determinations along 
the least-known portions of the Siberian coast; 
fifth, to prosecute studies in regard to the hunt- 
ing ventures of the Norwegians and Russians in 
Nova Zembla. These two regions of country 
will be intrusted to two different sailing vessels 
respectively, each provided with a competent 
commander, a specialist in physical geography, 
and a zoologist. . The experience gained by these 
expeditions during 1872 is to be utilized still fur- 
ther in a mach more extended and more com- 
equipped in 1878, in which 

persons take part. 


Among other scientific explorations referred 
to in the ‘‘ Scientific Intelligence,’ as promised 
Bod t summer, was one about to be 
und the way of deep-sea dredging in 
the Galf of St. Lawrence, by Mr. J. F. Warr- 
maves, in the interest of the Natural History 
Society of Montreal. We find in a late number 
of Nature a of his labors from this gentle- 
man, from which it seems that the investigation 
lasted for a period of five weeks, the first three 
of which were spent on the schooner La Cana- 
dienne, and the remaining two on the Stella Maris. 
The area examined included an entire circuit 
round the island of Anticosti, and extended from 
Point des Monts (on the north shore of the 8t. 
Lawrence) to a spot about half-way between the 
east end of Anticosti and the Bird Rocks. As 
these investigations were almosi necessarily 
subordinate to the special duties on which the 
schooners were engaged, in several cases the 
same ground was gone over twice. 

The bottom at great depths was found to con- 
sist of a tough, clayey mud, with occasional 
large stones on the surface. Temperature ob- 
servations do not seem to have been made with 
very precise instruments, but as far as ascer- 
tained the mud at this depth was about 37° to 
88° F. In the deepest part of the river, on the 
south shore, the temperature was a little high- 
er. Sand dredged on the north shore in twenty- 
five fathoms also made the mercury sink to 3% 
or 38°. The principal explorations were prose- 
cuted in a depth of from 250 to 300 fathoms. 
The maximum yg | observed by the gov- 
ernment ae és, however, west of 
Newfoundland, is fathoms. 

Numerous species of marine invertebrates 
were obtained, of which twenty-four species of 
mollusca occurred at depths of from 90 to 200 
fathoms. Nearly all of these are arctic forms 
and eleven of them are new to the continent 
America. Three species of brachiopods were 
found. The close similarity of the deep-sea 
fauna of the Galf of St. Lawrence to that of the 
quaternary deposits of Norway was thought to 
be quite noticeable; but many of the character- 
istic North European invertebrates were not met 
with. This may, perhaps, have been owing to 
the comparatively limited extent of the investi- 

ons. It was expected that quite a resem- 
lance would be found to exist between the re- 
cent fauna of the deeper parts of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and that of the post-pliocene deposits 
of Canada. This, however, was not very strik- 
ing, although somewhat indicated. 


A motion was made in the British Parliament, 
just before its recent adjournment, for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to report upon the 
—— effect of the storm-warnings issued by 

e British Meteorological-office, specifying how 
many had been verified by tho result, and how 
many the contrary. The return has, we believe, 
not _ been made, although the general subject 
has been discussed at considerable len in the 
London ae It is well known that under 
the administration of the government meteor- 
ological system of storm-warnings, under Ad- 
miral Fitzxor, the attethpt was made to indi- 
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cate the probable approach of gales and storms, 
with the general direction from which the storm 
was to be expected. These were announced 
during the daytime by two large bodies in the 
shape of a drum and a cone variously adjusted, 
and at night by means of lights. After Admiral 
Fitzroy’s death, and the reorganization of the 
system, but one drum was used, and that only 
raised to show that a serious atmospheric dis- 
turbance existed somewhere on or near the Brit- 
ish coast. This is exhibited for thirty-six hours 
after the telegraphic message directing it to be 
hoisted, and is merely intended to give an inti- 
mation to seamen to be on the look-out for ap- 
proaching bad weather. 

At the present time there are 74 drum signals 
in England and Wales, 32 in Scotland, 12 in Ire- 
land, 3 in the Isle of Man, and 2 in Jersey. 

A similar system has quite recently been 
adopted by the Signal Service branch of the 
War Department of the United States, under 
General MYER, as is well known to most of our 
readers. The day signal here consists of a flag 
instead of a drum, and is likewise intended only 
to indicate the probable approach of a storm 
blowing at the rate of at least thirty miles per 
hour. The short time during which this system 
has been in operation has been sufficient to 
prove its value ; and during the late severe gales 
all over the country much loss of life and prop- 
erty has been prevented by proper attention to 
the intimations given. 

For a considerable time the Signal-office has 
given telegraphic announcements of the prob- 
abilities of the weather; and we learn from an 
abstract of the report of the Chief Signal Officer, 
General Mrer, that 65 per cent. of these prog- 
nostications have been verified by the result; 
and as the theory of atmospheric disturbances 
is better understood the percentage of verifica- 
tions will continually increase. 


Mr. DENNING, secretary of the Observing As- 
tronomical Society of Bristol, invites the atten- 
tion of observers of total eclipses of the sun to 
the fact that there probably exists a hitherto un- 
known planet which revolves in an orbit inte- 
rior to that of Mercury, and remarks that ench 
a body, if it does exist, can be well detected 
during the progress of a total solar eclipse, if 
the region of sky in the neighborhood of the 
sun be carefully examined. e calls especial 
attention to the fact that during the eclipse of 
August, 1868, a bright object was seen in elose 
proximity to the sun, and that it is not improb- 
able that it is the planet which LescaRBACLt wit- 
nessed in transit March 26, 1859. He therefore 
urges observers to make a rigorous scrutiny of 
all objects visible in the neighborhood of the 
sun at the time of totality, so that this body 
may be rediscovered, if possible. 


According to PeTermann, the exploration of 
RicHARD BRENNER along the west coast lands 
of the Indian Ocean, originally undertaken for 
commercial ends, has been unexpectedly suc- 
cessful, and has also furnished important dis- 
coveries in . This traveler, after an 
absence of a year and a half, has lately returned 
to Germany, and as soon as the grasp of malari- 
al fever leaves him sufficiently, he expects to 
oes a detailed statement of his adventures 
or the Mittheilungen. 


A good deal of attention has been’ excited 
among Egyptologists by the comparatively re- 
cent discovery in excavations made at Tanis, on 
the eastern or Pelusiac branch of the Nile, of a 
trilingual stone, somewhat of the character of 
the celebrated tta stone, but much more 
perfect, and believed to be of about two hun- 
dred and fifty years greater oy This, 
which is now deposited in the Museum of 
Egyptian Antiquities at Cairo, is a perfect stela, 
about six feet high, two and a half feet broad, 
and one foot thick, the summit being arched. 

The inscriptions cover one entire face and 
most of one side; -hierogiyphics —— about 
three-fifths (the upper portion) of the face, and 
the Greek version the remainder, while the De- 
motic translation covers scarcely more than 
two-thirds (the upper part) of the left side. 
The letters are small, closely crowded, and all 

rfect and sharply cut, the stone not having 

n defaced in the slightest degree. In the ex- 
tent and perfection of the inscriptions, it is, 
therefore, much superior to the Rosetta stone. 
Casts of this have been recently taken to supply 
the museums of London and Berlin, and at tra 
was obtained, — the instrumentality of the 
Rev. Dr. Lansina, for Monmouth College, 
linois. At the reqnest of Dr. Lanse, and 
through the liberality of Dr. WaLLaczg, president 
of the college, this cast of the stone, forming 
three 4 slabs, on reaching New York was 
forwarded to the Smithsonian Institution, in 
order that a mould might be taken from which 
to supply copies for the museum of the Insti- 
tution. 

According to Dr. Srerrrarrsa, of Dansville, 
New York, who has paid particular attention to 
the Tanis stone, one of the most important 
results of its critical study is that the idea of 
CHAMPOLLION, that every hieroglyphic text con- 
sists half of symbolic figures and half of pure 
letters, like the Hebrew, without any signs for 
syllables, is erroneous: and that, on the con- 
trary, the hieroglyphic writing is syllabic, each 
figure expressing the two or three consonants 
which the name of the figure contains. Thus 
the owl, which in Coptic is called mulak, er- 

resses the word melek, king—both words con- 

ning the same consonants. This idea, sug- 
gested by Dr. Szyrrrarta in 1826 from the study 
of the Rosetta stone, is, in his opinion, entirely 
confirmed by the critical study of the Tanis 
stone. 


The Norfolk papers report the occurrence, off 
the coast of North Carolina, of very large schools 
of immense biue-fish, averaging twelve pounds 
each in weight. The steamer Cygnet brought in 
from Currituck Inlet, on the 20th of November, 
3000 fish, which were taken in nets, and weigh- 
ed nearly eighteen tons. 


Mr. D1tamMILia-MfLLER, of Milan, invites the 
concurrence of physicists in making a series of 
simultaneous observations in terrestrial mag- 
netism on the 15th of October, 1872. He re- 
marks that the simultaneous observations of 
the 20th of August, 1870, have furnished a long 
and rich scries of data in reference to the diur- 
nal variation of the needle, taken as a whole, 
and over the entire surface of the earth. Among 


the most important results of this series is that 
the secular variation of the horizontal needle, 
on the surface of the globe, increases or dimin- 
ishes in proportion to the value of the angle 
formed by the needle with the astronomical 
meridian; this variation being two minutes per 
annum near the line of zero, or in declination, 
and seven minutes where the declination is equal 
to fourteen degrees; such proportion being ex- 
hibited symmetrically on either side of the line 
of no declination. 

The special object of the second series is to 
ascertain the absolute mean daily declination, for 
the purpose of determining the secular variation 
of the isogonal lines—in other words, the in- 
crease or diminution of the declination. They 
will also serve to assist in the construction of 
magnetic charte, as, with their aid, it will be 
possible to resolve many pending questions rela- 
tive to the real position of certain isogonal lines, 
and to the proportional value of their secular dis- 
placement. The general object, as finally summed 
up by Mr. MC.LxER, is to determine the absolute 
mean value of the oo gene declination on the 
15th of October, 1872, upon the entire surface 
of the globe, with instruments and accordin 
to the tests employed a ee this time by the dif- 
ferent magnetic stations 
which possess self-registering instruments 
should take the mean variation of the twenty- 
four hours reduced to an absolute value. Those 
who do not possess such insfruments should de- 
termine directly the absolute magnetic declina- 
tion at eight o'clock in the morning, and two 
and six in the afternoon. Directors of observa- 
tories are requested to transmit the results of 
their observations to Mr. MtLLER at Milan, 
with the assurance that they will be carefully 
collated, and the comparative results published 


in a special report. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A avMonors man was driving a horse which 
was in the habit of stopping at every house on the 
road-side. Passing a country tavern, where there were 
collected some countrymen, the ani- 
mal, as ran opposite the door and then stopped 
in spite of the young man, who applied the whip with 
all his might to drive the horse on. The men in the 
“— commenced a hearty laugh, and some inquired 
f he would eell that horse. “ Yes,” said the young 
recommend 


man, “but I can not , a8 be once be- 


longed to a butcher, and stope whenever he hears any 

calves bleat.” The crowd retired to the bar in silence. 

The Yankee who was “ at the point of death” 

pect with his } le, and is now recover- | 
g. 
There ie a man in town so bashful that he seldom 

gete acquainted with the facta. s 


When may a man be said to be overgrown ?—When 
he ts ai Sent tue 


A “Fast Live”—Married Ii life. 
ron in the air. 


What kind of rain does a sheep-farmer abhor ?— Wur- 
rain, 


A or exploded idea. 
e in one of the 


of pupils touch- 
Of one ht lit 


Nota while since a 

wen 

fellow he asked question how he would 
— = ”" was the reply, “except the 

fish besiness.” “‘And why not that?” ‘“ Because 

1 don’t like whaling.” 

A Poor Pracz ror a Hunerr Pic—The trough of the 

sea. 


Trees are religious once s year; then they profess 


Does it hurt a joke to crack it? 


A fisherman is & generous fellow, inasmuch as he 
often re-deits. 


Inoxy—To ask a hardware merchant the price of cast- 
steel soap. 


— an orange-peel if you wish to make a quick 


turkey at a charity raffie, didn't like to tell his severe 
ae how he came by it, quietly remarked as 


e 
her the fowl that the “ ers” gave it to 
him. 


An oyster leads a placid life until he gets into a stew. 


This is the way a Troy reporter congratulated a 
friend on his marriage : 


more unfortuna 


Rashly importunate, 
Taken wife.” 


Tur “ or Destaccrivenzss”—A railway collis- 
on. 


An exchange, wishing to speak of the “ Lost Heir,” 
was eu vised to ene that the compositor made it the 
en.” 


A lady, some time back, at the British Museum, ask- 
ed if they had a ekull of Oliver Cromwell. a 
ewered in the negative, ‘* Dear me,” said she; “that's 
very strange, for they have one at Oxford.” 


“Are you fond of tongne, Sir?” “I was alw 
fond of tongue, madam, and I like it stil.” ™ 


A skeptical young collegian confronted an old Quak- 
er with the statement that he did not believe in the 
Bible. Said the Quaker, “‘ Does thee believe in France ?” 
“Yea I have not seen it, I have seen others 
who have. Besides, there is plenty of proof that such 
a country does exist.” “‘ Then thee will not believe any 

thee or others have not seen?” “No, to be 
sure I won't.” “ Did thee ever see thy own brains?” 
“No.” “ Ever see any body that did?” “No.” “ Does 
thee believe thee has any? 


A Norsy Preoe or Crocxeny—The cup that cheers. 


Can s lover be called a suitor when he don't suit 
her? 


Some “‘ horrid” man says that in the present style of 
t 


An inquisitive lady recently visiting Sing Sing, ask- 
ed the attendants why the recei 


; and whee 
him what biced was impare, he 
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PREPARING FOR THE PANT()- 
MIME. 


Ocr illustration on this page refers to ot e of 
the many kinds of theatrical entertainment { iven 
in the English theatres during the Chrismas 
holidays, and represents a poor fellow whc_ has 
undertaken to play the clown in a pantot time 
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literary mantoo. You're surprised to hear that ? 
Why, he always writes his own part, invents the 
comic business, and although there’s not much 
elegance about the style, there's a wonderful lot 
of mental toil put into it. It’s made up of stage 
directions, you see: ‘Enter policeman—clown 
knocks off his head—policeman remonstrates— 
rally with pantaloon,’ and so on. Now it re- 
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He thought he saw ghosts better than any one, 
and the business was always standing still while 
he knocked his knees together and looked fright- 
ened, until the people wouldn’t have him at any 
price. He was acting pantaloon in the prov- 
inces when I last heard of him. 

‘* Well, I’ve had some experience. I made 
my first appearance just before I married, and 


= 


my motto, and the way he crooks his knees is 
a sight to see. 

** Hlas it ever struck you as a curious thing in 
human nature that, give it any ameunt of time 
for preparation, it always puts it off to the last 
moment? It is so in get pee and we are 
never ready until the rings, a8 I may say, 
for the curtain to rise. I’m not ready with mv 
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PREPARING FOR THE PANTOMIME. 


Seca 


industriously studying up his part, while his Vife 
is making ready his motley costume. 
The clown appears to be an inoffensive, lo- 
mestic sort of fellow, without much mother: vit 
to spare. We can imagine him soliloquizing to 
himself somewhat in this fashion: 
‘*A man must have peculiar natural gifts. to 


make a good clown. and he must be a bit ¢ a | 


quires a deal of imaginatign to go on writ- 
ing year after year, and get variety. But the 
great secret is to keep things going, and that’s 
where so mauvy fail; they allow the business to 
flag, and that’s fatal. Others, again, repeat 
themselves; they fancy they do certain things 
well, and they’re always doing it. I remember 
one clown who ruined himself by seeing ghosts. 


my wife was Columbine at the same theatre, 
which was how we got acquainted. She has 
given up the Columbine business now, and our 
eldest daughter has taken to it. She has to at- 
tend to ‘e family, you see, and is not quite so 
light as sne was. Our third boy gives very good 
promise of a pantaloon, which is not the highest 
walk in life, but each according to his talents is 


part even now, and there’s my wife still getting 
up my costume. Ah! that will bear looking at 
quite close; -no deception there, but first-rate 
stitching all round the spots and stripes. We 
have two suits, you see, to carry us through the 
run of a , and while we're soiling one the 
other’s being cleaned, for a dirty clown would 
never do—oh dear, no!” 


(January 13, 1872. 
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January 13, 1872.] 


AN UNDRESS REHEARSAL. . 


Aut youthful play-goers, especially those of 
the masculine sex, long to penetrate into the 
inner mysteries of theatrical life; they regard 
with envy any acquaintance who has visited that 
mystic region ‘* behind the scenes ;” and, in de- 
fault of such indulgence, they peep curiously at 


j 


the little door through which the members of the 
orchestra go in and out, and which leads to what 
is technically termed the ‘‘ mezzanine floor ;” 
and they are delighted if, before the green cur- 
tain draws up, they catch sight of the legs of a 
stage carpenter, clad in the trowsers of ordinary 
life. Elderly people, on the contrary, who by dius 
of sad experience have lost many of the ill). 
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sions of their younger days, prefer to preserve 
those which appertain to the theatre. ‘They 


want to have faith in the beautiful woodland | 


scenery ; they strive to believe in the stage moon ; 
and when the bright light casts a silvery radi- 
ance over the ghost’s armor, they would rather 
not be reminded by some precocious youngster 
at their elbow that it is due to chemistry. 


Preach, however, as we may, a great many 


persons will continue to take a peculiar interest: 


in those special phases of theatrical life to which 
the public are not ordinarily admitted ; so sup- 
pose we fy their curiosity by paying a visit, 
if not exactly **be'iind the scenes,” at all events 
in frozs of the eee res at an unusual hoar of the 


day—namely, at out 11 am, 


Someliuw or other we convince thé grim Cer- 
berus who guards the stage-door of the theatre 
that we have the right of entry. Perhaps we are 
a personal friend of the manager's, perhaps we 
supplied the author of the forthcoming burlesque 
with six of his most excruciating puns, perhaps 
we are an acquaintance of the pyrotechnist who 
furnishes the variegated fire which the dragon 


- 


emits from his hideous jaws—anyhow, we seat 
ourselves quietly in one of the back rows of the 
stalls. The fronts of the boxes are all envel- 
oped in large canvas cloths ; there is no light ex- 
cept some dingy daylight which struggles in over 
the back of the gallery, saving the glimmer of 
an occasional candle which may be seen travel- 
ing along the lobbies; and there is not a soul 


' visible except a couple.ot char-women, who may 


be dimly perceived sweeping among the dark 
benches of the pit. Presently, however, some 
slight movement is perceptible on the stage, two 
or three carpenters begin to busy themselve- 
with the scenery, somebody lights a gas-rake 
which hangs over the orchestra, a musician, who, 
perhaps, represents the whole band on this ocea- 


HEARSAL. 
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| sion, begins scraping his fiddle, half a score of 


ladies and gentlemen, including the manager 
and the author, take their seats in the stalls or 
stand.at tio wings; and then the stage manager, 
a mostYenergetic gentleman with double glasse-~ 
on his n and his hat on the back of his head 
(theatrical people will recognize this portrait), 
makes bis app¢ arance, and looks anxivusly round - 
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to see that every body is present who i} wanted 
for the rehearsal. ‘The scene is not vé*y exhil- 
arating, for the stage is dimly lighted, and the 
house is chilly and draughty; but it “s worth 
seeing from the incongruities which it resents. 
Every body is attired in their ordinary walking 
dress, and that circumstance alone wo. d make 
the rhyming and punning absurdities 0 the ex- 
travaganza seem more absurd than usuil. Be- 
sides this, there are all sorts of intert iptions: 
people make mistakes in their deliver’ of the 
text, and are eagerly corrected by the-anxious 
author; or the same gentleman, addre: sing the 
lady who plays Prince Hansom Kab ji, says, 
‘*Exeuse me, Miss De Wilderspin, t e point 
of that joke is completely lost if you ¢ eliver it 
so;” whereupon Miss De W ilderspin p juts her 
pretty lips, believing her own reading t) be the 
right ove. But the incongruities of .:ostume 
are the funniest of all. Observe the yo: ng lady 
with the fur-trimmed jacket. How th: people 
would stare at her if she walked down Fifth 
Avenue with those lady-like gilded fe ters on 
her slender wrists! Her companion, t*0, with 
sword and shield, would attract no small.amount 
of attention. But the queerest of all th’ figures 
is the dragon, with his short double- >reasted 
coat and commonplace trowsers and boc s. He 
really looks a more comic monster in | is 

ent guise than he will at night when | is scaly 
armor is complete. At last the reh  arsal is 
over, and the performers, chilly and hui'gry, go 
off in search of a well-earned luncheon. | 


HOW TEUL, 
It is to be able to remove ell the disfigureme its from 


the skin, such as tan ee moth-patc ite. The 
delightful and hargiless toilet on k as 
Geo. W. Laird'’s ‘ "will ei eetmally 
remove all such b the fear of eering 
the skin. It will leave the skin smooth, c ear, 

ee beautiful. Sold at all sts and 
fancy-geods dealers. Depot, 5 Gold St., N. ¥. -(Com.] 


Tue Apsustep “E. Howarp Co.” 
WatcHes are accurate time-keepers. ‘T iey are 
thoroughly adjusted to heat, cold, and F sition, 
and will perform as well as the best ir \ported 
watches that cost much more. Every wat h fully 

aranteed. Office, 15 Meiden Lane, | . Y.— 

Com. } 


Pytr’s U.K. Soap, Saleratus, and Crea n-Tar- 
tar, first-class household articles that wil speak 
for themselves on trial, sold by all fir t-class 
Grocers. JAMES Pye, Manufacture , 350 
Washington St., N. ¥.—[Com. ] 


A scRrE preventive for gray hair is Hall s Veg- 
aable Sicilian Hair Renewer. Try it.—{ Com. ] 


Natvge’s Assistant is found in the While Pi  Com- 
pound, as connected with all aye Cor plaints 


Kidney troubles. It heals, ind re- 
aoa the disease, and adds an { lity to 
the part affected.—{Com. } 


Ink and Stain Extracting 1 moves 
on , lron-Rust, and like stains. Druggiste ke p it.— 
Com.) 


Burnett's Coooams is net greasy or sticky Asa 


hair-dressing it stands peerless and alone.—(C< n.) 


ot gare will cure the worst case of scrc bila. — 
om. 


— 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


$21 00 for $5 2E. 


THE ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL /OUR- 
NAL a year, $$ 00; The CHRISTIAN UNION , year 
$3 00; Two fine Oil Chromos, “ Wide Awak ” and 
“Fast Aslee $10 00, and Ma shall’s 


Household worth $5 00, 
will all be sent fo 25 by S. R. WELLS, Pul 
389 Broadway, N. Y., who Laas ts Local Agent: every 


SAVE YOUR 


BY PROMPTLY USING 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITIE'S, 


A Chemically pure preparation of 
PHOSPHORUS, 


body is a most ro constituent of the | oman 
rs 2 in the Brain Nervous S stem 
nes. IT 18 THE UNDUE WAS 'E OR 
Blood, and Be OF THIS LIFF-GIVING AND « TAIN- 
ING ELEMENT Wuicy 1s THE IMMEDIATE CATE E of 
CONSUMPTION, NERVOUS DEBILITY, P/ RAL- 
YSIS, DYSPEPSIA, SCROFULA, &c. 
roper Remedy for the effectual treatme t and 
cure wo g the above Diseases consists in restoring |o the 
Brain, Nervous System, Lungs, and Blood the r due 
proportion of PHOSPHORU 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITtis 


{s the only preparation which accomplishes this >sult ; 
and it is an absolute cure for the Diseases above x uned. 
Circulars, Information, and Frei, 
Prepared only by J. WINCHESTER & CO., Cui «ists, 
% Joun Staeet, New York, and sold by 
Price $1 and $2 per Bottle. 


where. Either of HARPER’S with all the abi ve for 
$8 25. 8.5 W 


Hawkes’ Patent Fountain Hok er— 
Nickel Plate, $1; Hard Rubber, $1 50 and 3 00. 
Writes one to ten hours. Use any 
stamp for cirealar. G. Hawkes, 66 Nassau 8t., | 


$10 from 50) 


12Sawr res sent ( paid) for Conta, th 
cantly Ser Ten Wo rcorrt, N. 


A Week to male or female. Busi- 
nees honorable. L L. Garsmwe, Paterson N. J. 


FIRE! 


FIRE! ! FIRE! 


GRAND FIRE RELIEF CONCERT, at the ACADEMY OF MUSIC, N. ¥., ay 22, 1872, by the cel- 
ebrated NINTH REGIMENT BAND, of 100 Pérformers, together with EMINENT VOCAL 


TALENT generously volunteered for the occasion, in 


AID OF THE SUFFERERS BY FIRE IN THE NORTHWEST. 


For this object there will be issued 200,000 CONCERT TICKETS, at $2 each, under the direction of the 
Northwestern Fire Relief Committee, consisting of the following well-known gentlemen: Neison Crogs, Esq., 
176 Broadway; Dr. A. P. Merritt, 51 West 24th St.; Cuas. E. Nosxs, Kaq., 349 Broadway, and Cuas. R, Exvis, 
Esq., 18% Centre 8t., N.Y. These tickets entitle the holder to admission to the Concert, and will receive the 
amount indicated in the GRAND DISTRIBUTION of $100,000 in Greenbacks, 

of 10,119 Presents, ranging from $25,000 to $2 each, which will positively occur on the 26th day ef 


Fe ebruary, 1872, without postponement. 


“ Banking-House of Wes, Farco, & Co., 84 Broadway, N. Y., Dec. 9th, 18TL 
“The ‘ Northwestern Fire Relief Committee’ have opened with our Banking-House A Special Deposit Account 
known as ‘ Tae Tioket-Hoipexs’ Fonp,’ with directions that the whole amount deposited shall be by us paid out 
to such ‘ holders of the Grand Fire Relief Concert Tickets’ as become entitled thereto. This fund will be paid by 
us, at our Banking-House, 34 Broadway, N. Y., upon the order of said Committee, in accordance with the above 


instructions. Respectfully, 


WELLS, FARGO, & CO.” 


For large amounts of Tickets, send Draft or P. O. Order.—One Ticket, $2; Five Do. (to one address), $9; Ten 
Do., $17 50; Twent.; Do., $34; Fifty Do., $34; One Hundred Do., $166. 


Direct all order for Tickets and Shipments of Supplies to 
NELSON CROSS, Esq., Chairman, 267 Broadway, N. Y. 


UI'TS. 


Oar tive and Ilnstrated 
F with Price-List for now ready, 
and will be sent to all applicants fo 


FLOWERS. 


Plants, Shrabe, containing descriptions 
ru ve ons 

of all the new, rare, and beautiful Flowers cultivation, 

will be ready January 10. Sent on receipt of stamp. 


SHEDS. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, with directions for culti , being a valuable 
aid to the Vegetable and Flower Garden, ready Jan- 

10, will be mailed on receipt of stamp. 

One each of the above Catalogues 
will be mailed free to all our customers. 
To others, the Three for 15 cents. 

[- Our stock of Smali Fruits, Flowers, 
and Seeds is the bost we have ever had, 
and we can offer greater inducements 
to purchasers thai ever before. 

R. CUMMING & CO., 
Seed Store: (Successors to J. Knox), 
99 SMITHFIELD Sr. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THE UNIVERSAL 
TWINE & THREAD CUTTER 


SAVES 
TIME, TWINE, 
THREAD, FINGERS, 


AND TEETH, 


And is all combined in 
a convenient and pot 
gums little device, which is 
worn (like a ae 
the coat, vest 

dreas or basket. 
It is received with un- 
bounded favor by all 


erchan and 
Salesmen in Dry Goods, 
Hardware, 
t and Shoe, 


where thread or twine 
is used. 


Its unprecedented sal 
ts best recommenda 


A CUTTER WILL BE 
MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS 
ON EKOEIPT OF 2 oTs., 
, AND IF NOT SATISFIED 

THE MONEY WILL BE EE- 
** would not be without it." 


T. B. DOOLITTLE & 0@., 599 Broadway, N. Y. 
or one. 


— the PARLOR, Send 
a price-list. HARTZ 


RING REPOSITORY, 


743 New York. 
Hartz’s Magic Euchre Pack, the most as- 
tounding card tricks can be done without practice. $2, 
post free, with a Book of Tricks arranged by M. Hartz. 


$500 Challenge e of a 


Beekman N and M’f’r. 


—) = For long Winter Evenings. Full 
size Cues and Balls. Quick Rubber 
BILLIARD Cushions. Diagram sent Tree. "~~ 


Fifty years the standard remedy for 


SCROFULA 
And all) diseases arising from 


IMPURITY OF BLOOD, 


Such as Eruptions, Pimples, Boils, Ulcers or ag Ab- 
White Swellings, Hip-Joint Disease, &c., and all 
——— of the Eyes, Ears, Throat, or Lungs occur- 
in Scrofulous constitutions. For pam 

case,sendto SWAIM’S LABOR 
fis 8. Beventh St., below Chestnut, Philadelphia 


turn mail A GE L REGISTER oF all 
the Grand nd Freemasons in 
North America. New yk, just published. 


SEND $1 50 to J. Frrrcnrr Brennan, 114 — 
Xx Main Street ny O., and receive by 


TO 
LISTHN razr MUSIC! 
new songs KORGE Anprrson, “ the 
young, inspired Ali beantiful mel- 
Eglantine. 
Jenny’s Gone Away. 
Poor Old Joe. 
Down in the Hazelwood Dell. 
A Wanderer far from Home. 
Come Hiss Me Geod Night. 

The Girl in White P K—Song and Dance. 

Dancing Like the Leaves— 
Who is She ?— 
The Picnic Party—Comic. 

Wake up, Jocelynda!—. 

Price, with of Groner Anprrson, 40 cta. 
each ; Any four of the above (incJuding 
one wi photograph) sent free for onedollar. Address 
Joun Rernowps, Music Publisher, Jackson, 

‘See article headed “‘George Anderson: A Masical 
Miracle,” in Harper's Weekly, Jan. 6, 1872.) 


& CO.’S 
FLUID , the won- 
derful remedy for Cancer, 
Scrofula, Rhe Ca- 


they alone import directly 


from Loja, Ecuador. 
Acknowledged to 
The Blood-Parifier Known. 
Send for a Circular. Price $10 per bottle. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 60 Cedar Street, N. Y. 
NOW READY: 


The Illustrated Catalogue and 


Oarsman’s Mannal for 1871. 


One large Quarto Volume, 500 rinted in col- 

on sted paper containing ustrations on 
and twelve on stone (four 12x40 inches), 

beveled edges, price $6 50, 


WATERS, BALCH, & CoO., 
PAPER BOAT BUILDERS, 
259 River St., Troy, N.Y. 


Figures will not lie! 


How Large Fortunes are made! ., 
az” FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. “Gs 

Ma SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 
ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
STATES, and ENGLAND. 


Price Inthe 


Wheeler & ose 


35.00 65.00 
Wilson Shut@e - 40.00 45.00 
The above Prices are for yo fo the same 
elasses of machines as soid in both Countries. 
ny ce in the eost of 
rinany of the above named 


There is poy 
materialand 
machines 

nw Sewi ne Co., pe before 


FRED. 
Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas of Cuyahoga oO. 


The Wrrs0n Macatnes are for in 
most every County in the United States, an ' 


No. 707 BROADWAY, ‘NEW "YORK. 


for 

rT We —It costs 

$200 to any $600 

Piano sold its, all 
of whom make | t 


for Muatrated , in 
we refer to 300 Bankers, 
&c. (some 


gou may know) using our Pianos in 40 States and e8. 
U.8s. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 


SHARP! SHARP! SHARP! 


That’s what every body says about the Toledo 
(Naa Pat ). Best Famity Newsra- 
PER publi eof New and largest circulation of any 
wert w Yo “Ci Only $2 OO a year. 

be of five, $1 75 each; ubs of ten $1 50 each. 
Three months for 50 ets. M4 pay for getting up 


clubs. Specimen copies sen Send for one. 
MILLER, LOCKE. & Co., 
Toledo, O. 


0 —THE NURSERY, Morrs.y 
Magazine for Younerer Reapens. 
Superbly Illustrated. g@~ Send stamp for a sample 
number. Subscribe NOW and get the last two Numbers 
of this year FREE. JOHN L. SHOREY, 

86 Bromfield i Street, Boston. 


CABLE SCREW WIRE 


BOOTS AND SHOES» 
never rip or leak. 


ORCHESTRAL, MEDIUM, & COLIBRI 

MATHUSHEK PIANO-FORTES. 
Acknowled best in the world for touch, 
and durabi Descriptive Ay hlets free. Address 
MATHUS PIANO MF’ .» New Haven, Conn. 


Routed; but, not Conquered. 


LITTLE CORPORAL, 


An Dhustrated Magazine for cat 


People who have Young H 


THE 8500 PRIZE STORY, 


By HELEN C. WEEKS, 
Will begin in the January Number, 
AND WILL OONTINUE THROUGH THE YEAR. 

an isac story, full of incidents of real life, 

and will, no doubt, prove to be the most interesting, 

serial we have ever published. 

SPLENDID ATTRACTIONS! 

In addition to the above serial, Tax Lirrriz Corporat 


history | home amusements, puzzles, 
from the most po ular and entertaining writers in 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 


Whith choice original engra y for 
us at great expense. It is the aim of this ne to 
amuse and instruct the young, to cultivate a for 
reading ond te mahe them bap- 


pier, nobler, and wiser. 
Beautiful Premiums for Clubs. 
Agents wanted to raise cluba. Send for sample num- 
ber, with list of premiums, and raise a club now. 
December Number of year sent free to new sub 
ecribers for 1872. 


$1 50a ; in clubs of twenty 
sent at ody $1 06 a; premium to the one 


getting up the club. 
JOHN E. MILLER, 
64 Weer Ranvoirs 81., CHICAGO, ILL. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 


With a Fovelty Job Printing-Press. 
The most valuable addition 

to the Business Office. 
The most efficient instruc- 


the 
amily, and unsurpassed 
for General J ob Print- 


"tend for Llustrated Pam- 
phiet to 
BENJ. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
851 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. ; W. Y. Epw anne, 
Broadway, New York; Kinury, & Lovwé, 91 
Market treet, “Philadel elphia, Pa.; & 
45 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Ill, Agents. 


20 PIECES OF MUSIC 


For ONE DOLLAR. 
h-priced Music when yam can select 
oO eet Music, on spien ape 
for the Piano, will be mailed on pee Pots oo Cat 
alogues free. Address 7 W. HI ee x 
lisher, 29 Beekman St., N 


gravings. Only 
20 cents, cents, postpaid. Send or of Bo of Books, 


Fresh Novels, 


YUULIBUKD UY 


HARVER & BROTIIERS, New York. 


HANNAH. By the Author of “ John Halifax." 12mo, 
Cloth, $150. Cheap Edition, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DURNTON ABBEY. By Tuomas Avotrnvs Trot- 
LOPE, Author of “ Lindisfarn Chase,” “A Siren," 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 80 cents. 


THE PREY OF THE GODS. By Frorence Marrrat 
(Mrs. Ross Church), Author of ‘‘ Her Lord and Mas- 
ter,” &c. Svo, Paper, 30 cents. é' 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B.L. Fanrsron, Author of 
“Grif” S8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


ANNE FURNESS. By the Author of “‘ Mabel’s Prog- 
reas,” “‘The Sacristan’s Household,” ‘‘ Veronica,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A DAUGHTER OF HETH. By Wi Bzacx, 
Author of “Love or Marriage?" “ Kilmeny,” “In 
Silk Attire,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


& Broruenrs will send any of their 
part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

For Valuable New Books, see p. 48. 


Harrer’s Cararocue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stampe. 


| 
| 
| =) 
~ 
| 4 
Ly, 
= 
3 
4 
‘a 
| Salt-Rheum, Syphilitie and all 4 
| from the genuine 
| 
“ | 
CY 
The most fasciriating and 3 
| 
me. and made oath that the ve are correct, an F 
by himfrom Circelars published in the United States and as 
i 
You ask WHY we can sell 
| + 
| 
We have ts, but ship 
UJ direst to families at Factory ; 


2 


JanvaRy 13, 1872.] 


COLLINS’ 
WATCH FACTORY. 


4 


= —— 


Watches and $12 Chains. 


THE 


Collins Metal Watches. 


This cut represents the sise and appearance of one of our $25 
These watches, for accuracy of time 
* and in appearance, are fully equal to Gold watches that cost $250. 
Some of our watches that have been used on Railroads have not 
varied one minute in six months. We manufacture three quali- 
ties; prices, $15, 920, and $25; all Patent Levers, Full Jeweled, in 
Hunting Cases, Gents’, Ladies’, and Boys’ sizes. Chains, $2 to $12, 
according to weight and finish. Every watch is fully guaranteed 
by a special certificate. When six watches are ordered at one time 
we send a seventh one free. All kinds of Jewelry of the same el- 
egant Collins Metal. Goods sent by express, C.O.D. The Genu- 
ine Collins Watches can only be bad of us; we have no Agenta, 

Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., 335 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


PRINCE'S IMPROVED FOUNTAIN PEN. 


As now improved, the moat perfect pen manufactured. 
Writes ten hours with one Alling. Savesone-third the time. 
**T take great pleasure Prince's Fouat- 
ain Pen. r several years’ use of it, at home and 
abroad, I have come to regard it as indispensable. A 
= that carries an inkstand in ite bosom—an inkstand 


—constitutes a convenience that no one having once 
thoroughly proved would willingly live without.” 
Henry Warp 
Single pens can be sent by mail in a } 
Send for Circulara, Manufactured only by 
JOHN 8. PURDY, 212 Broadway, cor. Fulton St., N.Y. 


For Sale by U 


SAYIL GNV 


Broadway, 


No Cords or Balances Used. 


VENEERS, 
HARDWOOD BOARDS, 


Large and choice assortment of 
FRENCH BLACK WALNUT, AMBOINE, THUYA, 
HUNGARIAN ASH; 

Together with a complete stock of 
DOMESTIC FINE-FIGURED VENEERS, BOARDS, 
AND PLANK. 

ta Send for catalogue and price-list. 
GEO. W. BEAD & CO.,N.Y., 
170 & 172 Centre Street. 
Factory, 186 to 200 Lewis St., between Sth and 6th Sta. 


SHADOW PORTRAITS, 


LIFE SIZE. 

A new and amusing winter's even- 
ing entertainment for old and young. 
A child can take the portraita. The 
Alb size 14x20, with material 
for Portraits, and full direc- 
tions, will be sent, postage free, on 
receipt of $200. Address 

NDICOTT & CO., 
57 Beekman 8t., New Youk. 


SILVER TIPPED SHOES 


WEAR TWICE AS LONG 
as shoes without. 


GREAT! 
GREATER!! 
GREATEST!!! 


Our 3d Annual Holiday Dra has proven the 
greatest affair of the kind ever held in America, and 
we offer the same plans for our 85th r Drawing, 
March 4, 1872. No better arte ever offered 
invest. Tickets, $1 each; six for $5. Ctr Prize, $5000 
Gold. Send for circular. A. B.W. TAYLOR & CO., 
Box 1401, Cincinnati, O. 


ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


Entirely of metal, are the only lamps in 
use which cap neither break, leak, nor ex- 
plode. Are ornamental and cheap. Adapt- 
ed to all household uses; also {0 stores, 
factories, churches, &c. 


AGENTS MAKE $10 A DAY 
SELLING THESE LAMPS. 
‘Manufactured by 
WALLACE & SONS, 
89 Chambers 8t., New York. 


—-—— ——_ 


EPILEPSY OR FITS. 


A SUBE CUBE for this distressing complaint is 
now made known ifn a Treatise (of 48 octavo ) 
on Foreign apd Native Herbal Preparations, published 
by Dr. O. Purtrs Brows. The prescription was d 
covered by him in such a providential mawner that he 
can not conscientiously refuse to make it known, as it 


has cured every body who has used it for Fits, never ; 


having failed in asingle case. The ingredients may be 
obtained from any druggist. Persons desiring a copy 
may address Da. O. PHELPS BROWN, 

No. 21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


DONT BUY 


Until you have seen our new bed ann seen printing- 

, styled The Young America, warranted 

he best cheap printing- in the world for the am- 

ateur and the Ae printer. Address, for circu- 
lar, ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray St., N. Y., 
and 8 Province 8t., Boston. 


W. L. HAWDEN, oF 
GUiTAR, 


Agent for 
Tittos's Parext Ourrans, 
The best in use. Dealer in Guitars, Flates, 
Music aud Strings. New Guitar Music every 
week. Catalogoes free. W. L. Harpen, 120 Tremont st., Boston, 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Tortet Caxe is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 
_— and chapping. Warranted over one-half pure 

lycerine. Foreale by druggista. Marx & Rawo1zr, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St., New York. 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 

Economy the order of the day. Household articles 
made from paper, durable and cheap. Pails, Milk- 
Pans, Wash-Bowls, Fruit-Dishes, &c. Send for Price 
and Descriptive Lista. JENNINGS BROTHERS, Man- 
ufacturers, 353 Pear] St., N. Y. City. 


’ —Curlique will curl 
CL RLS ! straight hair in soft, 
luxuriant curis the first application 
(without injury), and will remain in 

days. Sent by mail for 2 cts. 


5 
a bottle, or three bottles for 50 cts. 
Address J. M. NORTH & CO., 
Parkman, Ohio. 


Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College. 
S& Programmes sent on Application. 


830 PER WEBK.—Acents wanted in every 


town. Address C. W. Denn, Rochester, N.Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are ro Fit any Ficvnre, and 
are flted with the createat accuraci), THK NAMES AND 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOURTUKR BEING PRINTED ON 
KAOH SKPARATEK PIFCE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape sround the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the boay 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready : 


Vol. IIT. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
No. 49 
Vol. 1¥. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... 1 
LADY’S GORED WRAPPER................. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ “ 11 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 13 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUTT.. .. “ 15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... “17 
LADY'S TRAVELING SUIT.................. “ 
MISS'S \POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 


GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
8 years old) ™ 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALE- 
ING-COAT (for child from 6 mouths to 4 
BOY'S: KNEE - BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 29 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4to® yearsold). “ 381 
YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years old). 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe,* 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 


LOUIS XIV. POLONAISE WALKING STITT.. “ 
VEST-BASQUE WALKING SUIT............ 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING -GOWN AND 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... . 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blonse, 
Apron-front Over-ckirt, and Walking Skirt.. 


WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt...... ..... aa 


Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, aud Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 vears old).... “ 2 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
pores on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

Tn ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Snit ond send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the uenal disconnt. 


HARPER & BROTIIERS, New York. 


ROGERS’ 
Groups of 


STATUARY, 


FROM 


$10 to $25. 


m 


to 
JOHN ROGERS, 


212 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORE. 


STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


—One Package of 
Prof. Lzvos’ 
§ Macro Compound 


will instantly Cur! the straightest hair 

of either sex (without injury) into 

wavy ringlets or heavy, massive Curls 

in every case, or money refunded. 

m& Price 2 cents per package, postpaid, 
or 3 tor 50 centa. Address 

E, HOLBROOK, Uxbridge, Maze. 


Permanent for 


the 
Relief teed in @ve mizna 
hig hest testimoniais 


by inhala- 
profemion, Price box. Sent pos® 
RNHAM 510 Broadway N. ¥. 
Sold by all Druggists, P. O. Box 


R wees Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 
Material. Writefor List, to W xst- 
Woergs, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv- 
ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 


One my of Prof. 

will force the — and 
heavy on the face (without 
injury) in 21 in every case, or 
y refunded ; cents a . 

- three for 50 centa. Address 

H. BYRON & CO., Parkman, Obio. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


LIFE IN UTAH 


BEING an EXPOSE of the SECRET RITES and 
MYSTERIES OF MORMONISM, 

With a full and authentic H of Pelygamiy, by 

J. H. BEADLE, Editor of the Sal Lake Reporter. 
Agents are meeting with unprecedented success : one 

reports 186 subsctibers in four days; another 71 in two 

days. Send for Circulars and see what the pee says 

of the work. Nartrronan Co., P Pa 


$150 a Month! Employment! Extra Inducements! 


A premium HORSE and WAGON for Agents. We 
desire to employ agents for a term of seven years, to 
sell the Buckeye $20 00 Shuttle Sewing Machines. It 
makes a stitch alike on both sides, and is the best low- 

riced licensed machine in the world. W. A. HEN- 

ERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo. 


‘RARE CHANCE FOR AGENTS! 


Agents, we will pay you $0 per week in casb, if 
you el ra Deen with us at once. Every thing fur- 


nished and expenses Address 
F. A. & CO., Charlotte, Mich. 


ANTED—Energetie Male and Female Agents 

to sell the best Medicine in the world for Chronic 
Diseases and family pee. No capital uired. Ad- 
dress, for terma, A. KING, TT Amity St., New York. 


AGENTS WANTED.—Samples sent 
free by mail, with terms to clear from $5 to 


$10 perday. Two entirely new articles, salable as flour. 
Andress N. H. WHITE. Newark, New Jersey. 


5 PER CENT. PROFIT on my goods. Sell any 
where. Send 25 cents and — for sam ples, 
to R. SHERIDAN, 393 West 3d St., Cincinnati, O. 


GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than atanything else. Particulars ° 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Pudiissera, Portland, Maine. 


$49 54 MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 


NOVELTY CoO., Saco, Me. 


] O00 WANTED, on Salary or Commis- 
sion. J. WORTH & CO., Carlinville, Ill. 


$375 A MONTH Horse and outfit furnish 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 
FOR 1872. 


The Messrs. Harper are doing an 
educational work so important that we 
can only think of the absence of theit 
periodicals as an irreparable national 
loss, Such a periodical as Harper’s 
Weekly is a public benefaction.—The 
Methodist. 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag. 
azinea are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Mr gaziue pub- 
lished. There fe not, confessedly, a more popalar 
Magazine in the world.—New Bnoland Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
pablication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.— Nation. 


The best publication of ite class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columneg contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * ° Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnis«h- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trar- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its {llustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 


It is really the only {illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its snpplements alone are wor: h 
the subecription price of the paper. . While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Prori- 
dence Journal. 


TERMS for 1872, 


Harper's Macamnr, One Year......$¢4 00 
Hagprer’s Weexiy, One Year...... 400 
Hagrpxr’s Bazan, One Year...... 400 


Hanrer’s Weexir, and Harrer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of cither the Macaztnz, Weextr, or 
Bazar till be supplied gratis for everuy Club of Five 
Scusonisers at $4 00 each, tn one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
24 cents a vear, for the Wee« ty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada mast be accompanied with 
4 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrerxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volames of the Macgazinz commence with the 


_Numbers for June and December of each year. Sab- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 


no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to n with the Number of 
the current Volume, and back Nambers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time ie specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to cemmence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

Iv remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harerr & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonld the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be reuewed without loss to 
the sender. 


ror Apverristne tn Harper's Perionicats. 


Harper's Maoazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250 ; Quarter Page, $150—each iusertion. 

’s Weekly,.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, MeLopgons, and 
Orneans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at KXTREMELY LOW PRIOFS, FOR DURING THIS 
wonta, or will take a portion cash and balance 
or guarterly installments. 


ASONIC.—Wanted, on salary or commission, 
Members of the Fraternity as Agents for the 
two new works. A rare charce. Send for circular. 
M. W. REDDING & CO., Publishers of Maa nic 
Works, Temple Building, 544 Broadway, New York. 
—IF YOU WISH to be 
OPIUM EATERS. enred of the habit, 
address T. E. 


T. E. CLARKE, M.D., Moant Vernon, 
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1“TIS THE LAST °THO iN 
OF TAMMANY. LEFT BLOOMIE LONE ONE, TO PINE ON THE 


ALONE, ALL’HISLOVELY 


COMPANIONS ARE FADED Ni) 
GONE; 


_gitt 
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THE LAST OF THE FOUR. 


-HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


[January 13, 1872. 


nor eave twee, | IMPERIAL GIN, 


Of our distillation, is the only brand made in this coun- 
try by the Holland process. It is genuine Geneva, at 
half the price. Purely medicinal in quality. Put up 
in barrels, Holland quarter pipes, and in cases. Each 
bottle has our initials thereon, and each barrel or cask 
revenue stamp our full name. Take no other—they 
are all mere imitations. H. H. SHUFELDT & CO., 
Established 1857. Chi 
H. KicLSEY, Agent, 62 Broad St., N. Y. 


mISHIRTS. 


STEM, SINCE THE LOVELY 


ARE SLEEPING,GO SLEEP 
THOU WITH THEM” 


J, W. Johnston, 


200 GRAND STREET, New york, 


Also, Hosiery and Men's Furnishing Goods. Six supe- 
or Shirts to measure, of Wameutta XX 
muslin, for $15 and upward, according to the linen. 
&#~ Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $12. 


~ ——— To gentlemen residing outside of New York a good 


— fit wi teed by sending the folowing meas- 
urements in inches :-Size of Collar worn; measure from 
centre of Shoulde#@iong arm to Knuckle of small fin- 
ger; around ne ye and Wrist. State number 
of Plaits; if for Studs, Spirals, or Buttons; style of Cuff. 

‘ga The Trade panated Dress Shirts to Order. 


ij 
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7R2°¢ 
COD 


Is pou from selected livers, and bottled at Lofo- 
den Ielands, Norway. Is the purest, and for limpid- 
ity, clearness, and delicacy of taste and smell, is supe- 
rior to any. Is more readily assimilated and more 
easily digested than any other Cod-Liver Oil. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


URVEYING INSTRUMENTS, 
First Quality only, at Moderate Prices. 

Transit, $170; Level, $185; Six-inch Nonius 

Com $45. Every Instrument 


CG. GUNTHER S SONS 


Offer a Splendid Assortment < [ 
SEAL SACQUIIS, 

At much Lower Prices than Last jeason; 
Astrakhan Sac<ues, 
AT VERY LOW FIGURES; 
Seal-Skin Fur, 


In Every Style and Pattern for Ladi 3s’ Wear, 
including 


NOVELTIES 


Of Choice Selections, our own make an imported. 
A RICH ASSORTMENT OF. 


Russian & Hudson's Bay Sables, 
BLACK AND SILVER FC KES. 


502 & 504 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


WILBOR'S COMPOUND 
PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 


The great popularity of this safe and. efficacious 
is alone attributable to its intr nsic worth. 

1 the cure of Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
W hooping-Cough, Scrofulous Humors, ai d all Con- 
sumptive Symptoms, it has no superior, if ‘qual. Let 
no one neglect the early ae of di ease, when 
an agent is thus at hand which will allevi te all com- 
plaints of the Chest, Lungs, or Throat. Mi nufactured 
only by A. B. Wituor, Chemist, 166 Court Boston. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


AND 


STEREOPTICOINS. 


An unrivaled selection of SLIDES on : | subjects. 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogues sent to ny address 
on receipt of 10 cents. JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 

535 Broadway, 924 Chestnu St., 

New York. Phi ladelphia. 


“GUANAC 
UMBRELLAS. 
TRY ONE. 


FOR SALF bY ALL DEAL 


TO WESTERN LECTURE COMMITTEES. 
Mary A. Livermore, Lorry Hoven, Emm: Hardin 
Britten, Fanny R. Edmunds, Hon. Wm. P rsons, Dr. 
Isaac I. Hayes, “Nasby,” “Josh Billings,” Frederick 
Douglass, E. P. Whipple, Dr. A. A. Willits, Vol. T. W. 
Higginson, B. Waterhouse Hawkins, Col. John Hay, 
and other popular lecturers, having complet: i or nearly 
completed their Eastern engagements, can’ 10w be se- 
cured by Western Cities, by addressing REJPATH & 
FALL, Boston Lyceum Bureau, Boston, Mais. 
KALDENBERG’S MEERSCH AUMS. 
An elegant assortment o'‘ real meer- 
‘chaum pipes and amber { pods, suit- 
ible for holiday presents; tr and 
holders made to order. goods 
warranted to give satisfacti m. Stores, 
No. 6 John Street, first floo , up stairs; 


also, cor. of John and Nassau Streets. ( oods sen 
‘C.0.D. Send for Circulars and Price-List. 


teed. sts sent free. 
CHICAGO, ILL. FISHERMEN! 


and well-known Hotel has been | INES and NETTING, 


WASHINGTON & HALSTED STS. MANUFACTURED BY 
Sy Col, WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


London Daily Times at this House. ga Send for Price-List.) Baltimore, Mid. 


FIOWER EGETABLE SEEBS, 
mer Flowering | 


= 


Now ready. Consisting of OVER ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY PAGES, 
on rose tinted paper, with upwards of 400 separate cuts and 


SIX BEAUTIFUL, COLORED PLATES! 
Cover, a beautiful design, in — | The richest Catalogue ever 
pu 


“The finest work of the sort ever issued on this continent or 
in Europe.”—Com’l Advertiser, Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 23, 1871. 
Send 25 cents for copy, not one-half the value of the colored 
plates. In the first order, amounting to not less than $1.00, the 
price of Catalogue, 25c., will be refunded in seeds. New custo- 
mers placed on same footing with old. Free to old customers. 
Quality of seeds; sizeof packets, prices and premiums offered, 
_make it to the advaritage of all to purchase seedsof us. S@ See 
Catalogue for Extraordinary Inducements. - 7 
You will miss it it you order Seeds before securing our Catalogue. 


Either of our two Chromos for 1872, size 19x24—one a flower plate cf 
ulbous plants, consisting of Lilies, &c.; the other of annual, tienpicl 


perennia] plants, guaranteed the 
MOST ELEGANT FLORAL CHROMOS 
. . Address, 
BRIGGS & BROTHER, 
fe A? Rochester, New*York. 
Established 1845. 


UPRIGHT PIANOS 


write to No, 7 
Wall St., N. X, 


ROAD CHARLES W. 
HASS 


Send for Circular. 


INSURE 


| AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS 
TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE 
OF HARTFORD. COMP ANY 


CHICAGO 


A full and com hicago, her past, 
present, and future. With graphic scenes, incidents 
and full details of the disaster, by George P. Upton and 
James W. Sheahan, editors of the Chicago Tribune. 
_With over 400 es and 50 Illustrations. 
It is now ready for delivery. 


AGENTS WANTED. choice 


of territory. Address UNION PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago, Illinois, or Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARCHITECT. 


1000 


GEO. E. WOODWART, 
Publisher, 191 Broadway, N. Y. 
, Send for Catalogue af all books 
= on Architecture, Agriculture, 
Field Sports, and the Horse. 


Endorsed by the leading Artists, Seminarians, and the /~ 
Press, as the 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as cesy as consisient 
with thorough workmanship 


WAREROOMS, 


Fifth Avenne, cor. 16th St., N.Y. 


HE UNIVERSAL 

Twine and Thread 
Cutter is a neat little 
device, which may be 
attached to the coat, 
vest, lady's dreee, or 
work - box. Saves 
time, twine, thread, 
fingers, and teeth. Samples mailed on receipt of 25c. 
If not satisfactory, money returned. 
T. B. DOOLITTLE & CO., Office 599 Broadway, N. Y. 

Manufactory, Bridgeport, Conn. 


NO MORE INKY FINGERS. 


Cushman’s Magic Ink Extractor and Lead Eraser 
will remove ink stains from the fingers or linen ins‘ant- 
ly. Price 2% centa. Sold by Stationers and Drugzgixts 
every where, or mailed on receipt of price by GOOD- 
YEAR'S L. R. G. M'F'G CO., 205 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED 7°, 
Button-Hole Cut- 
ter. uts any size desired. 
Will sell every where at sicht. 
200 per cent. profit ; sample= pre- 


, 2c. nt B. H.C. Co., 
Fes Jayne St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEXT OF KIN. 
9A ADVERTISEMENTS (Gun's Index to) 
for NEXT OF KIN, CHANCERY 
HEIRS and LEGATEES, since 1600. Price 60 cents. 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 41 Park Row, N. Y 


TILATON 


“UNDERHILL 


if your hair is falling out, or 
growing thin, use one bottle 


DR. KENNEDY'S HAIR TEA, 


a purely vegetable Hair Dress- 
ing. Sold every where. 


J.J. WILSON’S PATE NT 


89 WHITE X.Y. 


POLLAK & SON, 
Manufacturers of 
Genuine MEERSCHAUM GOODS. 
Ambers, Repairing and Boiling. 

Retail Store, 27 Johm St., 
middie of the block, 
Send for Circular. 


for Practical Men. Catalogue, 
BAIRD'S BOOKS 95 6, octavo, sent free, by 
mail, to ay address. HENRY CAREY BAIRD, In- 
dustrial Publisher, 406 Walnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


6600 REWARD by 
the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh for a case of 
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t*¢NOW LISTEN—WE HAVE NO TIME TO LOSE. HIDE THERE, BEHIND THAT MONUMENT. BEFORE NINE O'CLOCK TO-NIGHT YOU WILL SEE ME 
CROSS THE CHURCH-YARD, AS FAR AS THIS PLACE, WITH THE MAN YOU ARE TO WAIT FOR.”—E vevestu Scene. 


MISS OR MRS.? 


A CuHristmas STORY, IN TWELVE SCENES. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 


EIGHTH SCENE. 
THE LIBRABY. 


Tne next day Sir Joseph Graybrooke, Sir 
Joseph's lawyer, Mr. Dicas (highly respectable 
and immensely rich), and Richard Turlington 
were assembled in the library at Muswell Hill 
to discuss the question of Natalie’s marriage- 
settlement. 


After the usual preliminary phrases had been 
exchanged, Sir Joseph showed some hesitation 
in openly approaching the question which the 
little party of three had met to debate. He 
avoided his lawyer’s eye, and he looked at 
Turlington rather uneasily. 

“* Richard,” he began at last, ‘‘when I spoke 
to you about your marriage, on board the yacht, 
I said I would give my daughter—” Either 
his courage or his breath failed him at that 
point: He was obliged to wait a moment be- 


fore he could go on. 

**T said I would give my daughter half my 
fortune on her marriage,” he resumed. 
give me, Richard. 


** For- 
I can't do it!” 


Mr. Dicas, waiting for his instructions, laid |. vanced beyond the frigid familiarity of kissing 


down his pen and looked at Sir Joseph’s son- 
in-law elect. 

He said nothing. Sitting opposite the win- 
dow, he rose when Sir Joseph spoke, and placed 
himself at the other side of the table, with his 
back to the light. 

** My eves are weak this morning,” he said, 
in an unnaturally low tone of voice. ‘* The 
light hurts them.” 

He could find no more plausible excuse than 
that for concealing his face in shadow from the 
scrutiny of the two men on either side of him. 


The continuous moral irritation_of his unhappy | 
courtship—a courtship which had never ad- | 


What would Mr. Turlington say? | 


Natalie’s hand in the presence of other persons 
—had physically deteriorated him. Even his 
hardy nerves began to feel the lang strain of 
suspicion that had been laid unremittingly on 
them for weeks past. His power of self-con- 
trol—he knew it himself—was not to be relied 
on. He could hide his face: he could no longer 
command it. 

** Did you hear what I said, Richard ?” 

heard. Go on.” 

Sir Josep’ proceeded, gathering confidence 
as he advai.ced. 

my fortune!” he repeated. “It’s 
parting with half my life; it’s saying good-by 
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forever to my dearest friend! My mone has 
been such a comfort to me, Richard; s cha 
pleasant occupation for my mind. I knc¢ w no 
reading 60 interesting and so instructive ¢ 3 the 
reading of one’s Banker's Book. To 1 the 
outgoings on one side,” said Sir Joseph, with 
a gentle and pathetic solemnity, ‘‘and tk > in- 
comings on the other—the sad lessening < [ the 
balance at one time, and the cheering an de- 
lightful growth of it at another. Whe; ab- 
sorbing reading! The best novel that eve ' was 
written isn’t to be mentioned in a breath with 
it. I can not, Richard, I really can not, s« 2 my 
nice round balance shrink up to half the { gure 
that I have been used to for a lifetime. It 
may be weak of me,” proceeded Sir Jose »h— 
evidently feeling that it was not weak of him 
at all—‘“‘ but we all have our tender place and 
my Banker's Book is mine. Besides, it isi ’t as 
if you wanted it. If you wanted it, of cou se— 
But you don’t want it. You are arich 1 \an; 
you are marrying my dear Natalie for love not 
formoney. You and she and my grandchil:lren 
will have it all at my death. It can mak: no 
difference to you to wait a few years till th old 
man’s chair at the fireside is empty. Will vou 
say the fourth part, Richard, instead of the | alf? 
Twenty thousand,” pleaded Sir Joseph, pite us- 
ly. ‘*I can bear twenty thousand off. For 
God's sake, don’t ask me for more !” 

The lips of the lawyer twisted thems lves 
sourly into an ironical smile. He was qui 2 as 
fond of his money as Sir Joseph. He oug! t to 
have felt for his client; but rich men hav’ no 
sympathy with one another. Mr. Dicas o \en- 
ly despised Sir Joseph. 

There was a pause. The robin-redbr asts 
in the shrubbery outside must have had prc lig- 
ious balances at their bankers’: they hoppe: . up 
on the winduw-sill so fearlessly ; they looke lin 
with so little respect at the two rich men. 

** Don’t keep me in suspense, Richard,” pl ad- 
ed Sir Joseph. ‘*Speak out. Is it yes or 10?” 

Turlington struck his hand excitedly on the 
table, and burst out on a sudden with the an- 
swer which had been so strangely delayed. 

*‘Twenty thousand with all my heart!’ he 
said. ‘*QOn this condition, Graybrooke, hat 
every farthing of it is settled on Natalie, an' on 
her children after her. Not a half-penn to 
me!” he cried, magnanimconsly, in his brasi est 
tones. ‘* Nota half-pei:.; te me!” 

’ [Let no man say the rich are heartless. Sir 
Joseph seized his son-in-law’s hand in sik ace 
and burst into tears. | 
Mr. Dicas, habitually a silent man, red 
the first two words that had escaped him s/ ace 
the business began. “ Highly creditable,” he 
said, and took a note of his instructions on the 
spot. 

From that point the business of the set le- 
-ment flowed smoothly on to its destined ¢€ 1d. 
Sir Joseph explained his views at the ful est 
length, and the lawyer's pen kept pace v ith 
him. Turlington, remaining in his place at jhe 
window, restricted himself to a purely pasi ive 
part in the proceedings. He answered bri fly 
when it was absolutely necessary to speak, : nd 
he agreed with the two elders in every thi ig. 
A man has no attention to place at the dis »s- 
ol of other people when he stands at acrisii in 
his life. “Turlington stood at that crisis at -he 
trving moment when Sir Joseph's unexpec ed 
proposal pressed instantly for a reply. ‘Two 
merciless alternatives confronted him. ier 
he must repay the borrowed forty thous; nd 
pounds on the day when repayment was d te, 
or he must ask Bulpit Brothers to grant ].im 
an extensioh of time, and so inevitably j ro- 
voke an examination into the fraudulent se- 
curity deposited with that firm, which co ild 
end but in one way. His last—literally is 
Jast—chance, after Sir Joseph had shamele: sly 
diminished the promised dowry by one-half, as 
to adopt the high-minded tone which beca ne 
his position, and to conceal the truth until he 
could reveal it to his father-in-law in the pi |v- 
ileged character of Natalie’s husband. “Ic we 
forty thousand pounds, Sir, in a fortnight . tit je, 
and I have not got a farthing of my own. I ay 
for me, or you will see your son-in-law’s na ne 
in the Bankrupts’ List.” For his daughti r’s 
sake—who could doubt it?—Sir Joseph wo Id 
produce the money. The one thing needful 1 as 
to be married intime. If either by accid nt 
or treachery Sir Joseph was led into deferr ng 
the appointed day, by-so much as a fortni; ht 
only, the fatal ‘‘ call” would come, and the fi 
of Pizzituti, Turlington, & Branca would : p- 
pear in the Gazette. 

So he reasoned, standing on the brink of { he 
terrible discovery which was soon to reveal to 
him that Natalie was the wife of another m:n. 


** Richard !” 

‘“Mr. Turlington!” 

He started, and roused his attention to pr s- 
ent things. Sir Joseph on one side, and {1¢ 
lawyer on the other, were both appealing to 
him, and both - regarding him with looks of 
amazement. 

‘* Have you done with the settlements ?” ie 
asked. 

‘“‘My dear Richard, we have done with thi m 
long since,” replied Sir Joseph. ‘Have yu 


really not heard what I have been saying or 
the Inst quarter of au hour to good Mr, Dit 
here? What can vou have been thinking of f° 
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Turlington did not attempt to answer the 
question. ‘Am I interested,” he asked, “in 
what you have been saying to Mr. Dicas ?” 

** You shall judge for yourself,” answered Sir 
Joseph, mysteriously ; ‘‘ I have been giving Mr. 
Dicas his instructions for making my Will. I 
wish the Will and the Marriage-Settlement to 
be executed at the same time. Read the in- 
structions, Mr. Dicas.” 

Sir Joseph’s contemplated Will proved to 
have two merits—it was simple and it was 
short, Excepting one or two trifling legacies 
to distant relatives, he had no one to think of 
(Miss Lavinia being already provided for) but 
his daughter and the children who might be 
born of her marriage. In its various provis- 
ions, made with these two main objects in 
view, the Will followed the precedents estab- 
lished in such cases, It differed in no impor- 
tant respect from the tens of thousands of other 
wills made under similar circumstances. Sir 
Joseph's motive in claiming special attention 
for it still remained unexplained, when Mr. 
Dicas reached the clause devoted to the ap- 
pointment of executors and trustees; and an- 
nounced that this portion of the document was 
left in blank. 

‘* Sir Joseph Graybrooke, are you prepared to 
name the persons whom you appoint?” asked 
the lawyer. 

Sir Joseph rose, apparently for the purpose 
of giving special importance to the terms in 
which he answered his lawyer’s question. 

‘*T appoint,” he said, ‘‘as sole executor and 
trustee—Richard Turlington.” 

It was no easy matter to astonish Mr. Dicas. 
Sir Joseph’s reply absolutely confounded him. 
He looked across the table at his client and 
delivered himself on this special occasion of as 
many as three words. 

‘* Are you mad ?” he asked. 

Sir Joseph’s healthy complexion slightly red- 
dened. ‘‘I never was in more complete pos- 
session of myself, Mr. Dicas, than at this mo- 
ment.” 

Mr. Dicas was not to be silenced in that way. 

‘‘Are you aware of what you do,” persisted 
the lawyer, ‘‘if you appoint Mr. Turlington as 
sole executor and trustee? You put it in the 
power of your daughter’s husband, Sir, to make 
away with every farthing of your money after 
your death,” 

Turlington had hitherto listened with an ap- 
pearance of interest in the proceedings, which 
he assumed as an act of politeness. To his 
view, the future was limited to the date at 
which Bulpit Brothers had a right to claim the 
repayment of their loan. The Will was a mat- 
ter of no earthly importance to him, by compar- 
ison with the infinitely superior interest of the 
Marriage. It was only when the lawyer’s bru- 
tally plain language forced his attention to it, 
that the question of his pecuniary interest in 
his father-in-law’s death assumed its fit posi- 
tion in his mind. 

His color rose; and he too showed that he 
was offended by what Mr. Dicas had just said. 

**Not a word, Richard! Let me speak for 
you as well as for myself,” said Sir Joseph. 
‘*For seven years past,” he continued, turning 
to the lawyer, ‘‘I have been accustomed to 
place the most unlimited trust in Richard Tur- 
lington. His disinterested advice has enabled 
me largely to increase my income, without plac- 
ing a farthing of the principal in jeopardy. On 
more than one occasion, I have entreated him 
to make use of my money in his business. He 
has invariably refused to do so. Even his bit- 
terest enemies, Sir, have been obliged to ac- 
knowledge that my interests were safe when 
committed to his care. Am I to begin dis- 
trusting him, now that I am about to give him 
my daughter in marriage? Am I to leave it 
on record that I doubt him for the first time— 
when my Will is opened after my death? No! 
I can confide the management of the fortune 
which my child will inherit after me te no 
more competent or more honorable hands than 
the hands of the man who is to marry her. I 


' maintain my appointment, Mr. Dicas. I per- 


sist in placing the whole responsibility under 
my Will in my son-in-law’s care.” 

Turlington attempted tospeak, The lawyer 
attempted to speak. Sir Joseph—with a cer- 
tain simple dignity which had its effect on both 
of them — declined to hear a word on either 
side. ‘*No, Richard! as long as I am alive 
this is my business, not yours. No, Mr. Dicas! 
I understand that it is your business to protest 
professionally. You have protested. Fill in 
the blank space as I have told you; or leave 
the instructions on the table, and I will send 
for the nearest solicitor to complete them in 
your place.” 

Those words placed the lawyer’s position 
plainly before him. He had no choice buat to 
do as he was bid, or to lose a good client. He 
did as he was bid, and grimly left the room. 

Sir Joseph, with old-fashioned politeness, fol- 
lowed him as far asthe hall. Returning to the 
library to say a few friendly words, before final- 
ly dismissing thé subject of the Will, he found 
himself seized by the arm, and dragged with- 
out ceremony, in Turlington’s powerful grasp, 
to the window. 

“Richard!” he exclaimed, ‘what does this 
mean ?” 

**Look!” cricd the other, pointing through 


the window to a grassy walk in the grounds, 
bounded on either side by shrubberies, and 
situated at alittle distance from the house. 
“Who is that man?—quick! before we lose 
sight of him—the man crossing there from one 
shrubbery to the other?” Sir Joseph failed 
to recognize the figure before it disappeared. 
Turlington whispered fiercely, close to his ear 
—‘* Launcelot Linzie!” 

In perfect good faith’ Sir Joseph declared 
that the man could not possibly have been 
Launce. Turlington’s frenzy of jealous sus- 
picion was not to be so easily calmed. He 
asked significantly for Natalie. She was re- 
ported to be walking in the grounds. “I 
knew it!” he said, with an oath—and hurried 
out into the grounds to diseover the truth for 
himself. 


Some little time elapsed before he came back 
to the house. He had discovered Natalie— 
alone. Not a sign of Launce had rewarded 
his search. For the hundredth time he had 
offended Natalie. For the hundredth time he 
was compelled to appeal to the indulgence of 
her father and her aunt. ‘It won't happen 
again,” he said, sullenly penitent. ‘You will 
find me quite another man when I have got 
you all at my house in the country. Mind!” 
he burst out, with a furtive look, which ex- 
pressed his inveterate distrust of Natalie and 
of every one about her—‘‘ Mind! it’s settled 
that you all come to me in Somersetshire, on 
Monday next.” Sir Joseph answered rather 
dryly that it was settled. Turlington turned 
to leave the room—and suddenly came back. 
“*Tt’s understood,” he went on, addressing Miss 
Lavinia, ** that the seventh of next month is 
the date fixed for the marriage. Not a day 
later!” Miss Lavinia replied rather dryly, on 
her side, “‘Of course, Richard; not a day lat- 
er.” He muttered, * All right,” and hurried- 
ly left them. 

Half an hour afterward Natalie came in, look- 
ing a little confused. 

“‘ Has he gone ?” she asked, whispering to her 
aunt. 

Relieved on this point, she made straight for 
the library—<a room which she rarely entered, 
at that or any other period of the day. Miss 
Lavinia followed her, curious to know what it 
meant. Natalie hurried to the window, and 
waved her handkerchief—evidently making a 
signal to some one outside. Miss Lavinia in- 
stantly joined her, and took her sharply by the 
hand. 

“Ts it possible, Natalie?” she asked. ‘‘ Has 
Launcelot Linzie really been here, unknown to 
your father or to me?” 

‘* Where is the harm if he has?” answered 
Natalie, with a suddén outbreak of temper. 
“Am I never to see my cousin again, because 
Mr. Turlington happens to be jealous of him ?” 

She suddenly turned away her head. The 
rich color flowed over her face andneck. Miss 
Lavinia, proceeding sternly with the adminis- 
tration of the necessary reproof, was silenced 
midway by a new change in her niece’s varia- 
ble temper. Natalie burst into tears. Satis- 
fied with this appearance of sincere contrition, 
the old lady consented to overlook what had 
happened ; and, for this occasion only, to keep 
her niece’s secret, They would all be in Som- 
ersetshire, she remarked, before any more 
breaches of discipline could be committed. 
Richard had fortunately made no discoveries ; 
and the matter might safely be trusted, all things 
considered, to rest where it was. 

Miss Lavinia might possibly have taken a 
less hopeful view of the circumstances, if she 
had known that one of the men-servants at 
Muswell Hill was in Richard Turlington’s pay, 
and that this servant had seen Launce leave 
the grounds by the back garden gate. 


— 


NINTH SCENE. 
THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


AmeEtia!” 

something.” 

“ Ask him to sit down.” 

Thus addressing one another in waispers, the 
three step-daughters of Lady Winwood stood, 
bewildered, in their own drawing-room ; help- 
lessly confronting an object which appeared be- 
fore them on the threshold of the door. 

The date was the 23d of December. ‘The 
time was between two and three in the after- 
noon. ‘The occasion was the return of the three 
sisters from the Committee meeting of the Sa- 
cred Concerts’ Society. And the object was 
Richard Turlington. 

He stood hat in hand at the door, amazed by 
his reception. ‘‘I have come up this morning 
from Somersetshire,” he said. ‘ Haven’t you 
heard? <A matter of business at the office has 
forced me to leave my guests at my house in 
the country. I retarn to them to-morrow. 
When I say my guests, I mean the Gray- 
brookes. Don’t you know they are staying with 
me? Sir Joseph and Miss Lavinia and Natalie ?” 
On the utterance of Natalie’s name, the sisters 
roused themselves. They turned about and re- 
garded each othet with looks of dismay. Tiar- 
lington’s patience began to fail him, “ Will 
you be so good as to tell me what all this 
means ?” he said, a little sharply. ‘* Miss La- 


vinia asked me to call here when she heard i 
was coming to town. I was to take charge of 
& pattern for a dress, which she said you would 
give me. You ought to have received a tele- 
gram explaining it all, hours since. Has the 
message not reached you ?” 

The leading spirit of the three sisters was 
Miss Amelia. She was the first who summon- 
ed presence of mind enough to give a plain an- 
swer to Turlington’s plain question. 

“We received the telegram this morning,” 
she said. ‘‘Something has happened since 
which has shocked and surprised us. We beg 
your pardon.” - She turned to one of her sis- 
ters. ‘‘Sophia, the pattern is ready in the 


drawer of that table behind you. Give it to 
Mr. Turlington.” 
Sophia produced the packet. Before she 


handed it to the visitor, she looked at her sis- 
ter. ‘“‘OQught we to let Mr. Turlington go,” 
she asked, ‘‘ as if nothing had happened ?” 

Amelia considered silently with herself. 
Dorothea, the third sister (who had not spoken 
yet), came forward with a suggestion. She 
proposed, before proceeding farther, to inquire 
whether Lady Winwood was in the house. ‘The 
idea was instantly adopted. Sophia rang the 
bell. Amelia put the questions when the serv- 
ant appeared. 

Lady Winwood had left the house fora drive 
immediately after luncheon. Lord Winwood— 
inquired for next—had accompanied her lady- 
ship. No message had been left indicating the 
hour of their return. 

The sisters looked at Turlington, uncertain 
what to say or do next. Miss Amelia address- 
ed him as soon as the servant had left the 
room. 

**Is it possible for you to remain here until 
either my father or Lady Winwood return?” 
she asked. 

“It is quite impossible. Minutes are of im- 
portance to me to-day.” 

“Will you give us one of your minutes ? 
We want to consider something which we may 
have to say to vou before you go.” 

Turlington, wondering, took a chair. Miss 
Amelia put the case before her sisters from the 
sternly conscientious point of view, at the oppo- 
site end of the room. 

“We have not found out this abominable 
deception by any underhaud means,” she said. 
**The discovery has been forced upon us, and 
we stand pledged to nobody to keep the secret. 
Knowing as we do how cruelly this gentleman 
has been used, it seems to me that we are bound 
in honor to open his eyes to the truth. If we 
remain silent we make ourselves Lady Win- 
wood’s accomplices. I, for one—I don’t care 
what may come of it—refuse to do that.” 

Her sisters agreed with her. ‘The first chance 
their clever step-mother had given them of as- 
serting their importance against hers was now 
in their hands. Their jealous hatred of Lady 
Winwood assumed the mask of duty — duty 
toward an outraged and deceived fellow-creat- 
ure. Could any eartlily motive be purer than 
that? ‘Tell him, Amelia!” cried the two 
young ladies, with the headlong recklessness of 
the sex, which only stops to think when the time 
for reflection has gone by. 

A vague sense of something wrong began to 
stir uneasily in Turlington’s mind. 

** Don’t let me hurry you,” he said; ‘* but if 
you really have any thing to tell me—” 

Miss Amelia summoned her courage, and be- 

n, 
ne We hare something very dreadful to tell 
you,” she said, interrupting him. ‘* You have 
been presented in this house, Mr. Turlington, 
as a gentleman engaged to marry Lady Win- 
wood’s cousin, Miss Natalie Graybrooke.” She 
paused there—at the outset of the disclosure. 
A sudden change of expression passed over 
Turlington’s face, which daunted her for the 
moment. “** We have hitherto understood,” she 
went on, “that you were to be married to that 
young lady early in next month.” 

‘*Well ?” 

He could say that one word. Looking at 
their pale faces and their eager eyes, he could 
say no more. 

*“‘Take care,” whispered Dorothea, in her 
sister's ear, ‘* Look at him, Amelia! Not tvo 
soon!” 

Amelia went on more carefully. 

‘““We have just returned from a musical 
meeting,” she said. ‘‘One of the ladies there 
was an acquaintance, a former school-fellow of 
ours. She is the wife of the Rector of St. Co- 
lumb Major—a large church far from this—at 
the East End ef London.” 

“IT know nothing about the woman or the 
church,” interposed Turlington, sternly. 

‘<7 must beg you to wait a little. I can't 
tell you what I want to tell you unless I refer 
to the Rector’s wife. She knows Lady Win- 
wood by name. And she heard of Lady Win- 
wood recently under very strange circumstances. 
Circumstances connected with a signature in 
one of the books of the church.” 

Turlington lost his self-control. ‘‘ You have 
got something against my Natalie,” he burst 
out; “I know it by your whispering, I see it in 
your looks, Say it at once in plain words.” 

There was no trifling with him now. In 
plain words Amelia said it. | 
* * * * * * 
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There was silence in the room. They coud 
hear the sound of passing footsteps in the street. 
He stood perfectly still on the spot where they 
had struck him dumb by the disclosure, sup- 
porting himself with his right hand laid on the 
head of a sofa near him. The sisters drew 
back horror-struck into the farthest corner of 
the room. His face turned them cold. Through 
the mute misery which it had expressed at first, 
there appeared, slowly forcing its way to view, 
a look of deadly vengeance which froze them 
to the soul. ‘They whispered feverishly one to 
the other, without knowing what they were 
talking of, without hearing their own voices, 
One of them said, ‘‘ Ring the bell!” Anoth- 
er said, “ Offer him something; he will faint.” 
The third shuddered, and repeated, over and 
over again, “‘ Why did we do it? Why did we 
do it?” 

He silenced them on the instant by speak- 
ing on his side. He came on slowly, by a step 
at a time, with the big drops of agony falling 
slowly over his rugged face. He said, in a 
hoarse whisper, ‘* Write me down the name of 
the church —there.” He held out his open 
pocket-book to Amelia while he spoke. She 
steadied herself and wrote the address. She 
tried to say a word to soften him. The word 
died on her lips. There was a light in his eyes 
as they looked at her, which transfigured his 
face to something superhuman and devilish. 
She turned away from him, shuddering. 

He put the book back in his pocket, and 
passed his handkerchief over his face, After 
a moment of indecision, he suddenly and swift- 
ly stole out of the room, as if he was afraid of 
their calling somebody in and stopping him. 
At the door he turned round for a moment, and 
said, ‘‘ You will hear how this ends. I wish 
you good-morning.” 

The door closed on him. Left by them- 
selves, they began to realize it. ‘They thought 
of the consequences when his back was turned 
and it was teo late. 

The Graybrookes! Now he knew it, what 
would become of the Graybrookes? What 
would he do when he got back? Even at 
dinary times—when he was on his best behav- 
ior—he was a rough man. What would hap- 
pen? Oh, good God! what would happen when 
he and Natalie next stood face to face? It was 
a lonely house—Natalie had told them cbonat it 
—no neighbors near; nobody by to interfere but 
the weak old father and the maidenaunt. Some- 
thing ought to be done. Some steps ought to 
be taken to warn them. Advice—who could 
give advice? Who was the first person who 
ought to be told of what had happened? Lady 
Winwood? No! even at that crisis the sisters 
still shrank from their step-mother—still hated 
her with the old hatred. Not a word to her! 
They owed no duty to her! Who else could 
they appeal to? Totheirfather? Yes! There 
was the person to advise them. In the mean 
while, silence toward their step-mother—silence 
toward every one till their father came back ! 

They waited and waited. One after anoth- 
er the precious hours, pregnant with the issues 
of life and death, followed each other on the 
dial. Lady Winwood returned alone. She 
had left her husband at the House of Lords. 
Dinner-time came, and brought with it a note 
from his lordship. There was a debate at the 
house. Lady Winwood and his daughters were 
not to wait dinner for him. 
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TENTH SCENE. 
GREEN ANCHOR LANE. 


Aw hour later than the time at which he had 
been expected, Richard Turlington appeared at 
his office in the City. 

He met. beforehand all the inquiries which 
the marked change on him must otherwise 
have provoked, by announcing that he was ill. 
Before he proceeded to business, he asked if 
any body was waiting to see him. One of the 
servants from Muswell Hill was waiting with 
another parcel for Miss Lavinia, ordered by tel- 
egram from the country that morning. Tur- 
lington (after ascertaining the servant's name) 
received the man in his private room. He 
there heard, for the first time, that Launcelot 
Linzie had been lurking in the grounds (exact- 
ly as he had supposed) on the day when the 
lawyer took his instructions for the Settlement 
and the Wil. 

In two hours more Turlington’s work was 
completed. On leaving the office—as soon as 
he was out of sight of the door—he turned east- 
ward, instead of taking the way that led to his 
own house in town. Pursuing his course, he 
entered the labyrinth of streets which led, in 
that quarter of East London, to the unsavory 
neighborhood of the river-side. 

By this time his mind was made up. The 
forecast shadow of meditated crime traveled 
before him already as he threaded his way 
among his fellow-men. 

He had been to the vestry of St. Columb Ma- 
jor, and had satisfied himself that he was mis- 
led by no false report. There was the entry in 
the Marriage Register. ‘The one unexplained 
mystery was the mystery of Launce’s conduct 
in permitting his wife to return to her father's 
house. Utterly unable to account for this pro- 


ceeding, Turlington could only accept facts as | 


they were, and determine to make the most of 
his time, while the woman who had deceived 
him was still under his roof. A hideous ex- 
pression crossed his face as he realized the idea 
that he had got her (unprotected by her hus- 
band) in his house. ‘“ When Launcelot Linzie 
does come to claim her,” he said to himself, 
‘he shall find I have been even with him.” 
He looked at his watch. Was it possible to 
save the last train and get back that night? 
No—the last train had gone. Would she take 
advantage of his absence to escape? He had 
little fear of it. She would never have allowed 
her aunt to send him to Lord Winwood’s house, 
if she had felt the slightest suspicion of his dis- 
covering the truth in that quarter. Returning 
by the first train the next morning, he might 
feel sure of getting back in time. Meanwhile 
he had the hours of the night before him. He 
could give his mind to the serious question that 
must be settled before he left London — the 
question of repaying the forty thousand pounds. 
There was but one way of getting the money 
now. Sir Joseph had executed his Will; Sir 
Joseph's death would leave his sole executor 
and trustee (the lawyer had said it!) master of 
his fortune. Turlington determined to be mas- 
ter of it in four-and-twenty hours—striking the 
blow, withoutyisk to himself, by means of an- 
other hand. In the face of the probabilities, 
in the face of the facts, he had now firmly per- 
suaded himself that Sir Joseph was privy to 
the fraud that had been practiced on him. The 
Marriage-Settlement, the Will, the presence of 
the family at his country house—all these he 
believed to be so many stratagems invented to 
keep him deceived until the last moment. The 
truth was in those words which he had over- 
heard between Sir Joseph and Launce — and 
in Launce’s presence (privately encouraged, no 
doubt) at Muswell Hill. ‘‘* Her father shall pay 
me for it doubly: with his purse and with his 
life.” With that thonght in his heart, Richard 
Turlington wound his way through the streets 
by the river-side, and stopped at a blind alley 
ieee Green Anchor Lane, infamous to this 


4 day as the chosen resort of the most abandon- 


ed wretches whom London can produce, 

The policeman at the corner cautioned him 
as he turned into the alley. ‘‘ They won't hurt 
me!’ he answered, and walked on to a public- 
house at the bottom of the lane. 

The landlord at the door silently recognized 
him, and led the way in. They crossed a room 
filled with sailors of all nations drinking—as- 
cended a staircase at the back of the house, and 
stopped at the door of a room on the second 
floor. There the landlord spoke for the first 
time. ‘* He has outrun his allowance, Sir, as 
usual. You will find him with hardly a rag on 
his back. I doubt if he will last much longer. 
He had another fit of the horrors last night, and 
the doctor thinks badly of him.” With that in- 
troduction he opened the door, and Turlington 
entered the room. 

On the miserable bed lay a gray-headed oi 1 
man, of gigantic stature, with nothing on him 
bnt a ragged shirt and a pair of patched, filthy 

trowsers. At the side of the bed, with a bottle 
of gin on the rickety table between them, sat 
two hideous, leering, painted monsters, wearing 
the dress of women. The smell of opium was 
in the room, as well as the smell of spirits.. At 
Turlington’s appearance, the old man rose on 
the bed and welcomed him with greedy eyes 
and outstretched hand. 

** Money, master!” he called out, hoarsely. 
‘* A crown-piece in advance, for the sake of old 
times!” 

Turlington turned to the women without an- 
swering, purse in hand. 

“His clothes are at the pawnbroker’s, of 
course. How much?” 

Thirty shillings.” 

“Bring them here, and be quick about it. 
You will find it worth your while when you 
come back.” 

The women took the pawnbroker’s tickets 
from the pockets of the man’s trowsers, and 
hurried ont. 

Turlington closed the door, and seated him- 
self by the bedside. He laid his hand famil- 
iarly on the giant’s mighty shoulder, looked 
him full in the face, and said, in a whisper, 

“Thomas Wildfang!” 

The man started, and drew his huge hairy 
hand across his eyes, as if in doubt whether he 
was waking or sleeping. ‘‘It’s bettegthan ten 
years, master, since you called me by My name. 
If I am Thomas Wildfang, what are You ?” 

‘* Your captain, once more.” 

Thomas Wildfang sat up on the side of the 
bed, and spoke his next words cautiously in 
Turlington’s ear. 

“ Another man in the way ?” 

“Yes.” 

The giant shook his bald, bestial head dole- 
fully. ‘Too late. I'm past the job. Look 
here.” 

He held up his hand, and showed it trem- 
bling incessantly. ‘* I'm an old mafi,” he said, 
and let his hand drop heavily again on the bed 
beside him, 

Turlington looked at the door, and whispered 
back— 

‘““The man is as old as you are. And the 
money is worth having.” 
“ How much ?” 


** A hundred pounds.” 

The eyes of Thomas Wildfang fastened 
greedily on Turlington’s face. ‘ Let's hear,” 
he said. ‘Softly, captain. Let's hear.” 

When the women came back with the clothes, 
Turlington had left the room. Their prom- 
ised reward lay waiting for them on the table, 
and Thomas Wildfang was eager to dress him- 
self and be gone. Thev could get bu: one an- 
swer from him to every question they put. 
He had business in hand, which was not to be 
delayed. They would see him again in a day 
or two, with money in his purse. With that 
assurance he took his cudgel from the corner 
of the room, and stalked out swiftly by the 
back-door of the house into the night. 


ELEVENTH SCENE. 
OUTSIDE THE HOUSE. 


Tue evening was chilly, but not cold for the 
time of year. Therewas no moon. ‘The stars 
were out, and the wind was quiet. Upon the 
whole, the inhabitants of the little Somerset- 
shire village of Baxdale agreed that it was as 
fine a Christmas-eve as they could remember 
for some years past. 

Toward eight in the evening the one small 
street of the village was empty, except at that 
part of it which was occupied by the public- 
house. For the most part people gathered 
round their firesides, with an eye to their sup- 
pers, and watched the process of cooking com- 
fortably in-doors. The old bare gray church, 
situated at some little distance from the village, 
looked a lonelier object than usual in the dim 
starlight. The vicarage, nestling close under 
the shadow of the church tower, threw no illu- 
mination of fire-light or candle-light on the 
dreary scene. The clergyman’s shutters fitted 
well, and the clergyman’s curtains were closely 
drawn. The one ray of light that cheered the 
wintry darkness streamed from the unguarded 
window of a lonely house, separated from the 
vicarage by the whole length of the church- 
yard. A man stood at the window, holding 
back the shutter, and looking out attentively 
over the dim void of the burial-ground. The 
man was Richard Turlington. The room in 
which he was watching was a room in his own 
house, 

A momentary spark of light flashed up, as 
from a kindled match, in the burial-ground. 
Turlington instantly left the empty room in 
which he had been watching. Passing down 
the back garden of the house, and crossing a 
narrow lane at the bottom of it, he opened a 
gate in a low stone wall beyond, and entered 
the church-yard. The shadowy figure of a 
man of great stature, lurking among the graves, 
advanced to meet him. Midway in the dark 
and lonely place, the two stopped and consult- 
ed together in whispers. ‘Turlington spoke 
first. 

“Tlave you taken op your quarters at the 
public-house in the village ?” 

** Yes, master.” 

**Did you find your way, while the daylight 
lasted, to the deserted malt-house behind my 
orchard wall ?” 

** Yes, master.” 

** Now listen—we have notimetolose. Hide 
there, behind that monument. Before nine 
o'clock to-night you will see me cross the 
charch-yard, as far as this place, with the man 
you are to wait for. He is going to spend an 


hour with the vicar, at the house yonder. I 


shall stop short here, and say to him, ‘ You can’t 
miss your way in the dark now—I will go back.’ 
When I am far enough away from him, I shall 
blow a call on my whistle. The moment you 
hear the call, follow the man, and drop him be- 
fore he gets out of the chureh-yard. Have you 
got your cndgel ?” 

Thomas Wildfang held up his cudgel. Tur- 
lington took him by the arm, and felt it suspi- 
cionsly. 

‘** You have had an attack of the horrors al- 
ready,” he said. ‘‘ What does this trembling 
mean ?” 

He took a spirit-flask from his pocket as he 
spoke. Thomas Wildfang snatched it ont of 
his hand, and emptied it at a draught. ‘‘ All 
right now, master,” he said. Turlington felt 
his arm once more. It was steadier already. 
Wildfang brandished his cudgel, and struck a 
heavy blow with it on one of the turf-mounds 
nearthem, ‘* Will that drop him, captain ?” he 
asked. 

Turlington went on with his instructions. 

‘*Rob him when you have dropped him. 
Take his money and his jewelry. I want to 
have the killing of him attributed to robbery as 
the motive. Make sure before vou leave him 
that he is dead. Then go to the malt-house. 
There is no fear of your being seen; all the 
people will be in-doors, keeping Christmas-eve. 
You will find a change of clothes hidden in the 
malt-house, and an old caldrou full of quicklime. 
Destroy the clothes you have got on, and dress 
yourself in the other clothes that von find. Fol- 
low the cross-road, and when it brings you into 
the high-road, turn to the left; a four-mile walk 
will take you to the tovtn of Harminster. Sleep 
there to-night, and travel to London by the 
train in the morning. The next day go to my 


| vicar’s servant will see vou sate back.” 


office, see the head clerk, and say, ‘I have come 
to sign myreceipt.’ Sign it in your own name, 
and you will receive your hundred pounds. 
There are your instructions. Do you under- 
stand them ?” 

Wildfang nodded his head in silent token 
that he understood, and disappeared again 
among the graves. Turlington went back w 
the house. 

He had advanced midway across the garden, 
when he was startled by the sound of footsteps 
in the lane—at that part af it which skirted one 
of the corners ofthe house. Hastening forward, 
he placed himself behind a projection in the 
wall, so as to see the person pass across the 
stream of light from the uncovered window of 
the room that he had left. The stranger was 
walking rapidly. All Turlington could see, as 
he crossed the field of light, was that his hat 
was pulled over his eves, and that he had a 
thick beard and mustache. Describing the 
nfan to the servant on entering the house, he 
was informed that a stranger with a large beard 
had been seen about the neighborhood for some 
days past. The account he had given of him- 
self stated that he was a surveyor, engaged in 
taking measurements for a new map of that 
part of the country shortly to be published. 

The guilty mind of Turlington was far from 
feeling satisfied with the meagre description of 
the stranger thus rendered. He could not be 
engaged in surveyingin the dark. What could 
he want in the desolate neighborhood of the 
house and church-yard at that time of night ? 

The man wanted—what the man found a lit- 
tle lower down the lane, hidden in a dismantled 
part of the church-vard wall—a letter from a 
young lady. Read by the light of the pocket- 
lantern which he carried with him, the letter 
first congratulated this person on the complete 
success of his disguise— and thén promised that 
the writer would be ready at her bedroom win- 
dow for flight the next morning, before the 
house was astir. The signature was ‘‘ Na- 
talie,” and the person addressed was “ Dearest 
Launce.” 

_ Inthe mean while Turlington barred the win- 
dow-shutters of the room, and looked at his 
watch. It wanted only a quarter to nine 
o'clock. He took his dog-whistle from the 
chimney-piece, and turned his steps at once in 
the direction of the drawing-room, in which his 
guests were passing the evening. 


TWELFTH SCENE. 
INSIDE THE HOUSE. 


THE scene in the drawing-room represented 
the ideal of domestic comfort. The fire of wood 
and coal mixed burned brightly; the lamps 
shed a soft glow of light; the solid shutters and 
the thick red curtains kept the cold night air 
on the outer side of two long windows, which 
opened on the back garden. Snug arm-chairs 
were placed in every part of the’ room. In one 
of them Sir Joseph reclined, fast asleep; in an- 
other, Miss Lavinia sat knitting; a third chair, 
apart from the rest, near a round table in one 
corner of the room, was occupied by Natalie. 
Her head was resting on her hand; an unread 
book lay open on herlap. She looked pale and 
harassed ; anxiety and suspense had worn her 
down to the shadow of her former self. On en- 
tering the room, Turlington purposely closed the 
door with a bang. Natalie started. Miss La- 
vinia looked up reproachfully. The object was 
achieved. Sir Joseph was roused from his 
sleep. 

“If von are going to the vicar’s to-nighr, 
Graybrooke,” said Turlington, *‘ it’s time you 
were off, isn't it ?” 

Sir Joseph rubbed his eyes, and looked at the 
clock on the mantel-piece. ‘‘ Yes, ves, Rich- 
ard,” he answered, drowsily, ** I suppose I must 
go. Where is my hat?” 

His sister and his daughter both joined in 
trying to persuade him to send an excuse in- 
stead of groping his way to the vicarage in the 
dark. Sir Joseph hesitated, as usual. Heand 
the vicar had run. up a sudden friendship on the 
strength of their-common enthusiasm for the 
old-fashioned game’ of backgammon. Victori- 
ous over his opponent on the previous evening 
at Turlington’s house, Sir Joseph had promised 
to pass that evening at the vicarage, and give 
the vicar his revenge. Observing his indecis- 
ion, Turlington cunningly irritated him by af- 
fecting to believe that he was really unwilling 
to venture out in the dark. “I'll see you safe 
across the church-vard,” he said; ‘and the 
The 


' tone in which he spoke instantly roused Sir 


Joseph. “I am not in my second childhood 
vet, Richard,” he replied, testily. ** I ean find 
my way by myself.” He kissed his daughter 
on the forehead. ‘* No fear, Natalie. I shall] 
be back in time for the mulled claret. No, 
Richard, I won't trouble you.” He kissed his 
hand to his sister,and went out into the hall 
for his hat; Turlington following with a rough 
apology, and asking as a favor to be permitted 
to accompany him part of the way only. The 
ladies, left beliind in the drawing-room, heard 
the apology accepted by kind-hearted Sir Joseph. 
The two went out together. 

“*]Iave you noticed Richard since his return 
asked Miss Lavinia. ‘*I fancy he must have 
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heard bad news in London. He looks ts if he 
had something on his mind.” 

haven't remarked it, aunt.” 

For the time, no more was said. Miss La- 
vinia went monotonously on with her k iitting. 
Natalie pursued her own anxious thougt ts over 
the unread pages of the book inher lap. Sud- 
denly the deep silence out-of-doors and in was 
broken by a shrill whistle, sounding frm the 
direction of the church-y: ard. Natalie started 
with a faint cry of alarm. Miss Lavinj i look- 
ed up ‘from her knitting. 

“ My dear child, your nerves must bi) sadly 
out of order, What is there to be frig itened 
at?” 

“I'm not very well, aunt. It is so st'|l here 
at night, the slightest noises startle me.” 

There was another interval of silen'e. It 
was past nine o'clock when they hea'd the 
back-door opened and closed again, ‘Tuwling- 
ton came hurriedly into the drawing-r¢om, as 
if he had some reason for wishing to rej»in the 
two ladies as soon as possible. To tle sur- 
prise of both of them, he sat down abru*tly in 
a corner, with his face to the wall, and t}ok up 
the newspaper, without casting a look a them 
or uttering a word. 

Joseph safe at the vicarage?” asked 
Miss Lavinia. 

“ Allright.” He gave the answer in hort 
surly tone, still without looking round. | 

Miss Lavinia tried him again. “DJ you 
hear a whistle while you were out? I), quite 
startled Natalie in the stillness of this pliice. 

He turned half-way round. ‘ My she ‘herd, 
I suppose,” he said, after a pause, “ whrstling 
for his dog.” He turned back again ard in- 
mersed himself in his newspaper. 

Miss Lavinia beckoned to her niec: and 
pointed significantly to Turlington. Aftzr one 
reluctant look at him, Natalie laid her’ head 
wearily on her aunt's shoulder.‘ Sleeyy, my 
dear?” whispered the old lady. easy, 
aunt—-I don't know why,” Natalie whi:-pered 
* back. ‘I would give the world to be in: Lon- 
don, and to hear the carriages: going by, and 
the people talkiug in the street.’ 

Turlington suddenly dropped his new sHaper. 
“ What's the secret between you two?” hé call- 
ed out roughly. ‘What are you whis},ering 
abont ?” 

‘““We wish. not to disturb you over, your 
reading, that is all,” said Miss Lavinia, ¢ dldly. 
“Has any thing happened to vex you, Richird?” 

‘What the devil makes vou think that?” 

The old lady was offended, and showed:it by 
saying nothing more. Natalie nestled closer to 
her aunt. One after another the clock ticked 
off the minutes with painful distinctness, th the 
stillness of the room. ‘Turlington suddenly 
threw aside the newspaper and left his e@rner. 
**Let’s be good friends!” he burst out, with 
a clumsy assumption of gavety. ** This: isn’t 
keeping Christmas-eve, Let's talk and Ee so- 
ciable. Dearest Natalie!” He threw his arm 
roughly round Natalie, and drew her by ‘main 
force away from her aunt. She turned deadly 
pale, and ‘struggled to release herself. ‘I am 
suffering—lI am ill—let nie go!” He was deaf 
to her entreaties. 
is to be, treated in this way? Mustn’t Ivhave 
a kiss ?—I will!” He held her close with one 
hand, and, seizing her head with the other, 
tried to turn her lips to him. She resisted 
with the inbred nervous strength whicl; the 
weakest woman living has in reserve whet she 
js outraged. Half indignant, half terrifi¢d at 
Turlington’s roughness, Miss Lavinia roe to 
interfere. In a moment more he would ‘aave 
had two women to overpower instead of one, 
when a noise outside the windows sudéenly 
suspended the ignoble struggle. | 

There was a sound of footsteps on the grav el- 
walk, which ran between the house wall’ and 
the garden lawn. It was followed by a tap— 
a single faint tap, no more—on one of the 
panes of glass. 

They all three stood still. For a moment 
more nothing was audible. Then there was a 
heavy shock as of something falling out;ide. 
Then a groan, then another interval of siliuce 
—a long silence, interrupted no more. 

Turlington’s arm dropped from Natalie. .She 
drew back to her aunt. Looking at hin: in- 
stinctively, in the natural expectation tha, he 
would take the lead in penetrating the mys\ery 
of what had happened outside the window: the 
two women were thunderstruck to see tha:; he 
was, to all appearance, even more startled:and 
more helpless than they were. ‘ Richa-d,” 
said Miss Lavinia, pointing to the window, 
‘‘there is something wrong out there. -Sce 
what it is.” He stood motionless, as if heshad 
not heard her, his eyes fixed on the wintow, 
his face livid with terror. 

The silence outside was broken once m: ne 3 . 
this time by a cry for help. 

A cry of horror burst from Natalie. at he 
voice outside—rising wildly, then suddenly dy- 
ing away again—was not entirely strang® to 
her ears. She tore aside the curtain. With 
voice and hand she roused her aunt to help her. 
The two lifted the heavy bar from its socKet ; 
they opened the shutters and the wintow. 
The cheerful light of the room flowed out over 
the body of a prostrate man, lving on his iace. 
They turned the man over. Natalie lifted his 


“What! your husband that | 
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Her father! 

His face was bedabbled with blood. <A 
wound, a frightful wound, was visible on the 
side of his bare head high above the ear. He 
looked at her; his eyes recognized her, before 
he fainted again in her arms. His hands and 
his clothes were covered with earth-stains. He 
must have traversed some distance. In that 
dreadful condition he must have faltered and 
fallen more than once before he reached the 
house. His sister wiped the blood from his 
face. His daughter called on him frantically 
to forgive her before he died —the harmless, 
gentle, kind-hearted father, who had never said 
a hard word to her! The father whom she had 
deceived ! 

The terrified servants hurried into the room. 
Their appearance roused their master from the 
extraordinary stupor that had seized him. He 
was at the window before the footman could 
get there. The two lifted Sir Joseph into the 
room, and laid him on the sofa. Natalie knelt 
by him, supporting his head. Miss Lavinia 
stanched the flowing blood with her handker- 
chief. The women-servants brought linen and 
cold water. The man hurried away for the 
doctor, who lived on the other side of the vil- 
lage. Left alone again with Turlington, Na- 
talie noticed that his eyes were fixed in im- 
movable scrutiny on her father’s head. He 
never sdid a word. He looked, looked, looked 
at the wound. 

The doctor arrived. Before either the daugh- 
ter or the sister of the injured man could put 
the question, Turlington put it—** Will he live 
or die?” 

The doctor’s careful finger probed the wound. 

‘“‘Make your minds easy. A little lower 
down, or in front, the blow might have been 
se..ous. As it is, there is no harm done. 
Keep him quiet, and he will be all right again 
in two or three days.” 

Hearing those welcome words, Natalie and 
her aunt sank on their knees in silent grati- 
tude. After dressing the wound, the doctor 
looked round for the master of the house. 
Turlington, who had been so breathlessly eager 
but a few minutes since, seemed to have lost 
all interest in the case now. He stood apart 
at the window, looking out toward the church- 
yard, thinking. The questions which it was 
the doctor’s duty to ask were answered by the 
ladies. The servants assisted in examining 
the injured man’s clothes; they discovered 
that his watch and purse were both missing. 
When it became necessary to carry him up 
stairs, it was the footman who assisted the doc- 
tor. ‘The footman’s master, without a word of 
explanation, walked out bare-headed into the 
back garden—on the search, as the doctor and 
the servants supposed, for some trace of the 
robber who had attempted Sir Joseph's life. 

His absence was hardly noticed at the time. 
The difficulty of conveying the wounded man 
to his room absorbed the attention of all the 
persons present. 

Sir Joseph partially recovered his senses while 
they were taking him up the steep and narrow 
stairs. Carefully as they carried the patient, 
the motion wrung a groan from him before they 
reached the top. The bedroom corridor, in the 
rambling, irregularly built house, rose and fell 
on different levels, At the door of the first 
bed-chamber the doctor asked a little anxious- 
ly if that was the room. No; there were three 
more stairs to go down, and a corner to turn, 
before they could reach it. The first room was 
Natalie's. She instantly offered it for her fa- 
ther’s use. ‘The doctor (seeing that it was the 
airiest as well as the nearest room) accepted 
the proposal, Sir Joseph had been laid com- 
fortably in his daughter’s bed ; the doctor had 
just left them, with renewed assurances that 
they need feel no anxiety—when they heard a 
heavy step below stairs. Turlington had re- 
entered the house. 

(He had been looking, as they had supposed, 
for the ruffian who had attacked Sir Joseph, 
with a motive, however, for the search, at which 
it was impossible for other persons to guess, 
His own safety was now bound up in the safety 
of Thomas Wildfang. As soon as he was out 
of sight in the darkness, he made straight for 
the malt-house. The change of clothes was 
there untouched; not a trace of his accomplice 
was to be seen. Where else to look for him 
it was impossible to tell. Turlington had no 
alternative but to go back to the house and 
ascertain if suspicion had been aroused in his 
absence. ) 

He had only to ascend the stairs, and to see, 
through the open door, that Sir Joseph had 
been placed in his daughter’s room, 

‘What does this mean ?” he asked, roughly. 

Before it was possible to answer him, a foot- 
man appeared with a message. ‘The doctor 
had come back to the door to say that he would 
take on himself the necessary duty of informing 
the constable of what had happened on his re- 
turn to the village. ‘Turlington started, and 
changed color. If Wildfang was found by oth- 
ers, and questioned in his employer’s absence, 
serious consequences might follow. ‘The con- 
stable is my business,” said Turlington, hur- 
riedly descending the stairs; ‘I'll go with the 
doctor.” ‘They heard him open the door below, 
then close it again (as if some sudden thought 
had struck him) and call to the foofman. ‘The 


house was badly provided with servants’ bed- 


rooms. The women-servants only slept in- 
doors. The footman occupied a room over the 
stables. Natalie and her aunt heard Turling- 


ton dismiss the man for the night, an hour ear- 
lier than usual, at least. His next proceeding 
was stranger still. Looking cautiously -over 
the stairs, Natalie saw him lock all the doors 
on the ground-floor and take out the keys. 


When he went away, she heard him lock the 


front-door behind him. Incredible as it seem- 
ed, there could be no doubt of the fact—the in- 
mates of the house were imprisoned till he came 
back. What did it mean? 

(It meant thgt Turlington’s vengeance still 


remained to be wreaked on the woman who had 


deceived him. It meant that Sir Joseph’s life 
still stood between the man who had compassed 
his death, and the money which the man was 
resolved to have. It meant that Richard Tur- 
lington was driven to bay, and that the horror 
and the peril of the night were not at an end 
yet.) 

Natalie and her aunt looked at each other 
across the bed on which Sir Joseph lay. He 
had fallen into a kind of doze; noenlightenment 
could come to them from Aim, They could 
only ask each other, with beating hearts and 
baffled minds, what Richard’s conduct meant — 
they could only feel instinctively that some 
dreadful discovery was hanging over them. 
The aunt was the calmer of the two—there was 
no secret weighing heavily on Aer conscience. 
She could feel the consolations of religion. 
‘**Our dear one is spared to us, my love,” said 
the old lady, gently. ‘*‘ God has been good to 
us. We are in his hands. If we know that, 
we know enough.” 

As she spoke, there was a loud ring at the 
door-bell. The women-servants crowded into 
the bedroom in alarm. Strong in numbers, 
and encouraged by Natalie—who roused her- 
self and led the way—they confronted the risk 
of opening the window and of venturing out on 
the baleony which extended along that side of 
the house. A man was dimly visible below. 
He called to them in thick, nnsteady ac 
The servants recognized him: he was the 
graphic messenger from the railway. 


a telegram which had been pushed in under the 
door. The distance from the station was con- 
siderable; the messenger had been “ keeping 
Christmas” in more than one beer-shop on his 
way to the house, and the delivery of the tele- 
gram had been delayed for some hours. It 
was addressed to Natalie. She opened it, 
looked at it, dropped it, and stood speechless ; 
her lips parted in horror, her eyes staring va- 
cantly straight before her. 

Miss Lavinia took the telegram from the 
floor and read these lines: 


** Lady Winwood, Hertford Street, London. To Na- 
talie Graybrooke, Church Meadows, Baxdale, Sumer- 
setshire. Dreadful news. R.T. has discovered your 
marriage to Launce. The truth has been kept from 
me till to-day (24th). Instant flight with your husband 
is your only chance. I would have communicated 
with Launce, but I do not know his address. You 
will receive this, I] hope and believe, before R. T. can 
return to Somersetshire. Telegraph back, I entreat 
you, to say that yon are safe. I shall follow my mes- 
sage if I do not hear from you in reasonable time.” 


Miss Lavinia lifted her gray head and looked 
at her niece. ‘Is this true?” she said—and 
pointed to the venerable face laid back, white, 
on the white pillows of the bed. Natalie sank 
forward as her eyes met the eyes of her aunt. 
Miss Lavinia saved her from falling insensible 
on the floor. 

* * * 

The confession had been made. The words 
of penitence and the words of pardon had been 
spoken. ‘The peaceful face of the father still 
lay hushed in rest. One by one the minutes 
succeeded each other uneventfully in the deep 
tranquillity of the night. It was almost a re- 
lief when the silence was disturbed once more 
by another sound outside of the house. <A pcb- 
ble was thrown up at the window, and a voice 
called out, cautiously, ‘* Miss Lavinia.” 

They recognized the voice of the man-serv- 
ant, and at once opened the window. 

He had something to say to the ladics in pri- 
vate. How could he say it? A domestic cir- 
cumstance which had been marked by Launce, 
as favorable to the contemplated elopement, was 
now noticed by the servant as lending itself 
readily to effecting the necessary communica- 
tion with the ladies. The lock of the garden- 
er’s tool-house (in the shrubbery close by) was 
under repair; and the gardener’s ladder was 
accessible to any one who wanted it. At the 
short height of the balcony from the ground, 
the ladder was more than long enough for the 
purpose required. In a few minutes the serv- 
ant had mounted to the balcony, and could 
speak to Natalie and her aunt at the window. 

‘*T can’t rest quiet,” said the man. ‘‘I’m 
going on the sly to see what’s doing down in the 
village. It’s hard on ladies like you to be lock- 
ed in here. Is there any thing I can do for 
either of you ?” 

Natalie took up Lady Winwood’s telegram. 
‘*Launce ought to see this,” she said to her 
aunt. ‘* He will be here at daybreak,” she add- 
ed, in a whisper, “if I don’t tell him what has 
happened.” 


Miss Lavinia turned pale. ‘‘ If he and Rich- 


went down to speak to him, and returned with | 


ard meet—!” she began, ‘‘ Tell him!” she add- 
ed, hurriedlyv—‘“‘ tell him, before it is to late!” 

Natalie wrote a few lines (addressed to Launce 
in his assumed name at his lodgings in the vil- 
lage), inclosing Lady Winwood’s telegram, and 
entreating him to do nothing rash. When the 
servant had disappeared with the letter, there 
was one hope in her mind and in her aunt's 
mind, which each was ashamed to acknowledge 
to the other—the hope that Launce would facc 
the very danger that they dreaded for him, and 
come to the house! 

They had not been long alone again, when 


Sir Joseph drowsily opened his eyes and asked 


what they were doing in his room. They told 
him gently that he was ill. He put his hand 
up to his head, and said they were right; and 
so dropped off again into slumber. Worn out 
by the emotions through which they had pass- 
ed, the two women silently waited for the march 
of events. The same stupor of resignation pos- 
sessed them both. They had secured the door 
and the window. They had prayed together. 
They had kissed the quiet face on the pillow. 
They had said to each other, ‘* We will live with 
him or die with him, as God pleases.” Miss 
Lavinia sat by the bedside. Natalie was ona 
stool at her feet—with her eyes closed, and her 
head on her aunt’s knee. 

Time went on. The clock in the hall had 
struck—ten or eleven, they were not sure which 
— when they heard the signal which warned 
them of the servant’s return from the village. 
He brought news, and more than news, he 
brought a letter from Launce. 

Natalie read these lines : 

“I shall be with you, dearest, almost as soon as 
you receive this. The bearer will tell you what has 
happened in the village—your note throws a new 
light on itall. I only remain behind to go to the vicar 
(who is also the magistrate here), aud declare myself 
yorr husband. All disguise must be at an end now. 
My piace is with you and yours. It is even worse 
than your worst fears. Turlington is at the bottom 
of the attack on your father. Judge if you have not 
need of your husband's protection after that !—L." 


Natalie handed the letter to her aunt, and 
pointed to the sentence which asserted Turling- 
ton’s guilty knowledge of the attempt on Sir Jo- 
seph’s life. In silent horror the two women 
looked at each other, recalling what had hap- 
pened earlicr in the evening, and understanding 
it now. The servant roused them sensc 
of present things, by entering on the narrative 
of his discoveries in the village. 

The place was all astir when he reached it. 
An old man—a stranger in Baxdale—had been 
found lying in the road, close to the church, in 
a fit; and the person who had discovered him 
had been no other than Launce himself. He 
had literally stumbled over the body of ‘Thom- 
as Wildfang in the dark, on his way back to his 
lodgings in the village. 

**The gentleman gave the alarm, miss,” said 
the servant, describing the event as it had been 
related to him, ‘‘and the man—a huge big old 
man—was carried to the inn. The landlord 
identified him; he had taken lodgings at the 
inn that day, and the constable found valuable 
property on him—a purse of money and a gold 
watch and chain. ‘There was nothing to show 
who the money and the watch belonged to. It 
was only when my master and the doctor got 
to the inn that it was known who he had robbed 
and tried tomurder. All he Jet out in his wan- 
derings before they came was that some person 
had set him on to doit. He called the person 
‘Captain,’ and sometimes ‘ Captain Goward.’ 
It was thought—if you could trust the ravings 
of a madman—that the fit took him while he 
was putting his hand on Sir Joseph's heart to 
feel if it had stopped beating. A sort of a vis- 
ion (as I understand it) must have overpowcred 
him at the moment. They tell me he raved 
about the sea bursting into the church-vard, and 
a drowning sailor floating by on a hen-coop; «a 
sailor who dragged him down to hell by the hair 
of his head, and such like horrible nonsense, 
miss. He was still screeching, at the worst of 
the fit, when my master and the doctor came 
intotheroom. At sight of one or other of them 
—it is thought of Mr. Turlington, seeing that 
he came first—he held his peace on a sudden, 
and then fell back in convulsions in the arms 
of the men who were holding him. The doctor 
gave it a learned name, signifying drink-mad- 
ness, and said the case was hopeless. How- 
ever, he ordered the roo’ we cleared of the 
crowd, to see what ic could do. My master was 
reported to be still with the doctor, waiting to 
see whether the man lived or died, when I left 
the village, miss, with the gentleman’s answer 
to your note. I didn’t dare stay to-hear how it 


ended, for fear of Mr. Turlington’s finding me - 


out.” 

Having reached the end of his narrative, the 
man looked round restlessly toward the win- 
dow. It was impossible to say when his mas- 
ter might not return, and it might be as much 
as his life was worth to be caught in the house 
after he had been locked ont of it. He ber zed 
permission to open the window, and make his 
escape back to the stables while there was still 
time. As he unbarred the shutter they were 
startled by a voice hailing them from below. 
It was Launce’s voice calling to Natalie. The 


servant disappeared, @nd Natalie wasin Launce’s 


arms before she could breathe again. 
For one delicious moment she let her head 
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lie on his breast; then she suddenly pushed him 
away from her. ‘‘ Why do you come here? 
He will kill you if he finds you in the house. 
Where is he ?” 

Launce knew even less of Turlington’s move- 
ments than the servant. ‘Wherever he is, 
thank God I am here before him!” That was 
all the answer he could give. 

Natalie and her aunt heard him in silent dis- 
may. Sir Joseph woke and recognized Launce 
before a word more could be said. ‘‘ Ah, my 
dear boy!” he murmured, faintly. ‘* It’s pleas- 
ant to see youagain. How do youcome here?” 
He was quite satisfied with the first excuse that 
suggested itself. ‘* We'll talk about it to-mor- 
row,” he said, and composed himself to rest 


again. 


Natalie made a second attempt to persuade 
Launce to leave the house. 

‘* We don’t know what may have happened,” 
she said. ‘* He may have followed you on your 
way here. He may have purposely let you en- 
ter his house. Leave us while you have the 
chance.” 

Miss Lavinia added her persuasions. They 
were useless, Launce quietly closed the heavy 
window-shutters, lined with iron, and put up the 
bar. Natalie wrung her hands in despair. 

** Have you been to the magistrate 2?” she ask- 
ed. ‘* Tell us, at least, are you here by his ad- 
vice? Is he coming to help us?” 

Launce hesitated. If he had told the truth, 
he must have acknowledged that he was there 
in direct opposition to the magistrate’s advice. 


He answered evasively, ‘‘If the vicar doesn't 
come, the doctor will. I have told him Sir Jo- 
seph must be moved. Cheer up, Natalie! The 
doctor will be here as soon as Turlington.” 

As the name passed his lips—without a sound 
outside to prepare them for what was coming— 
the voice of Turlington himself suddenly pene- 
trated into the room, speaking close behind the 
window, on the outer side. 

‘*You have broken into my house in the 
night,” said the voice; ‘‘and you don’t escape 
this way.” 

Miss Lavinia sank on her knees. Natalie 
flew to her father. lis eves were wide open 
in terror; he moaned, feebly recognizing the 
voice. The next sound that was heard was the 
sound made by the removal of the ladder trom 
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the baleony. ‘Turlington, having descended by 
it, had taken it away. Natalie had but too ac- 
curately guessed what would happen. The death 
of the villain’s accomplice had freed him from 
all apprehension in that quarter. He had de- 
liberately dogged Launce s steps, and had delib- 
erately allowed him to put himself in the wrong 
by effecting a secret entrance into the house. 

There was an interval—a horrible interval— 
and then they heard the front-deor opened. 
Without stopping (judging by the absence of 
sound) to close it again, Turlington ascended 
the stairs and tried the locked door, 

*“Come out, and give yourself up!” he called 
through the door. ‘*I have got my revolver 
with me, and I have a right to fire on a man 
who has broken into my house. If the door 
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isu't opened before I count three, your b,»0d be 
on your own head. One!” : 

fLaunce was armed with nothing but hi’: stick. 
He advanced, without an instant’s hesita ion, to 
give himself ap. Natalie threw her arm: round 
him and clasped him fast before he couli’ reach 
the door. 

‘‘Two!” cried the voice outside, as .aunce 
struggled to force her from him. At th’ same 


-moment his eye turned toward the bed. ‘It was 


exactly opposite the door — it was stra ght in 
the line of fire! Sir Joseph’s life (as T arling- 
ton had deliberately calenlated) was actwally in 
greater danger than Launce’s life. tore 
himself free, rushed to the bed, and tc ok the 
old man in his arms to lift him out. 

Three !” 

The crash of the report sounded. ‘The bullet 
came through the door, grazed Launce’s le t arm, 
and buried itself in the pillow, at the ver’ place 
on which Sir Joseph’s head had rested t e mo- 
ment before. Launce had saved his fat ser-in- 
law’s life. Turlington had fired his fir t shot 
for the money, and had not got it yet. 

They were safe in the corner of the rc.)m, on 
the same side as the door—Sir Joseph, I elpless 
as a child, in Launce’s arms; the wome pale, 
but admirably calm. They were safe, ‘or the 
moment, when the second bullet (fired at an 
angle) tore its way through the wall o| their 
right hand. 

‘‘T bear you,” cried the voice of the | iiscre- 
ant on the other side of the door. “I'l have 
you yet—through the wall.” 
" ‘There was a pause. They heard hi. hand 


gounding the wall, to tind out where was 


solid wood in the material of which it wa. built, 
and where there was plaster only. /t that 
dreadful moment Launce’s composure ne er left 
him. He laid Sir Joseph softly on the floor, 
and signed to Natalie and her aunt to lit down 
by him in silence. ‘Their lives depend 1 now 
on neither their voices nor their movemer 's tell- 
ing the murderer where to fire. He chise his 
place. The barrel of the revolver gratec as he 
laid it against the wall. He touched th: hair- 
trigger. A faint click was the only sout.d that 
followed. The third barrel had missed -ire. 

They heard him ask himself, with ar oath, 
“‘ What's wrong with it now ?” | 

There was a pause of silence. 

Was he examining the weapon? 

Before they could ask themselves the ques- 
tion the report of the exploding charg: burst 
on their ears. It was instantly followe | by a 
heavy fall. They looked at the opposi e wall 
of the room. No sign of a bullet there or any 
where. 

Launce signed to them not to mov? yet. 
They waited, and listened. Nothing stii red on 
the landing outside. 

Suddenly there was a disturbance of he si- 
lence in the lower regions—a clamor of many 
voices at the open house door. Had th« firing 
ot the revolver been heard at the vic rage? 
Yes! They recognized the vicar’s voice .mong 
the others. A moment more, and they heard 
a general exclamatien of horror on the stairs. 
Launce opened the door of the room. Ie in- 
stantly closed it again before Natalie cot |d fol- 
low him. 

‘The dead body of Turlington lay on thi land- 
ing outside. The charge in the fourth barrel 
ot the revolver had exploded while he wa; look- 
ing at it. The bullet had entered his 1 jouth, 
and bad killed him on the spot. 


DOCUMENTARY HINTS, IN CON 
SION, 
FIRST HINT. 
i Derived from Lady Winwood's Card-R ck.) 


«Sir Joseph Graybrooke and Miss Gray- 
vrooke request the honor of Lord and Lady. Win- 
wood’s company to dinner, on Wednesday Feb- 
ruary 10, at half past seven o’clock. Tc meet 
Mr. and Mrs. Launcelot Linzie on their re urn.” 


SECOND HINT. 
( Derived from a recent Money Article 2a 
Morning Newspaper.) 


‘¢ We are requested to give the fulle: } con- 
tradiction to unfavorable rumors lately n cir- 


culation respecting the firm of Pizzituti Tuar- 


lington, & Branca. Some temporary de ange- 
ment in the machinery of the business w js un- 
doubtedly produced in consequence of th} sud- 
aien death of the lamented managing pi rtner, 
Mr. Turlington, by the accidental discha ge of 
a revolver which he was examining. Wh jtever 
temporary obstacles may have existed .ar now 
overcome, We are informed, on authorit ', that 
the well-known house of Messrs. Bulpit | jroth- 
ers has an interest in the business, and wi | car- 
vy it on until further notice.” 

THE END. 


A FRIEND'S REBUKE. 


Some years ngo the attention of people pass- 
ing near the draw-bridge at Hull, Englan , was 
attracted by hearing a man on a barge sw aring 
in a most manner, A Wesleyan m pister 
spoke to him, but without effect, and the by- 
standers, waiting till the bridge went. dow; , had 
to submit to the painful sounds. Presg itly a 


Quaker came up, and, with a loud voice, salled , tastes which grave and weather-worp gentlemen | 


out, ‘‘ Swear on, man, swear on!” The Wes- 
levan minister expressed surprise that he should 
tell a man who was blaspheming so dreadfully 
to swear on. ‘The Quaker said he could hear 
there was a deal of bad within the man, and it 
wanted to come out. Whether it was the odd- 
ness of the advice, or whether the conscience of 
the man was touched, he was silent from that 
moment, instead of replying with abuse, as 
might have been expected. Many months aft- 
erward one of the by-standers met the same 
boatman in Hull, and asked him if he remem- 
bered when he was swearing so under the draw- 
bridge when the Quaker spoke to him. ‘“‘ Yes, 
I do,” he said, ‘‘and an oath has never passed 
my lips since.” He learned afterward that the 
boatman had become an altered man, and the 
beginning of his change dated from the time 
when the pious Quaker’s strange advice arrest- 
ed his attention. It is questionable, however, 
whether the example would be a safe one to fol- 
low in all cases, 3 


ENCROACHMENTS OF THE SEA. 


Ix a paper upon *‘ The Encroachments of the 
Sea” on the east coast of Yorkshire, by Rev. T. 
QO. Morris, read before the recent meeting of the 
British Association, it was stated that on the ay- 
erage there had been a loss of land of from two 
to three yards every year—probably about two 
and a half to two and three-quarter yards per 
annum. If looked at in round numbers, the 
waste of land, at three yards in each year, would 
amount to nearly thirty-nine acres between Spurn 
Point and Flamborough Head alone; or in a 
hundred years to 3900 acres, which, at the value 
of £30 or £50 per acre, would represent a serious 
money loss of grain or other crops; or taking 
the waste, as had been calculated, at one mile 
since the date of the Conquest (1066), the money 
value in that interval, at £30 per acre, would be 
equal to £691,200; or, at £50 an acre, no less 
than £1,152,000. - In conclusion, Mr. Morris 
recommended that a sea-wall of roughly hewn, 
or even unhewn, stone be laid at an angle of 
thirty-five degrees, which he thought would be a 
permanent protection from encroachments. 


MIDDLEMARCH: 


A STUDY OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, 


Actoor or “ Apam Bepe,” “ Rowora,” 


Book 3. 
MISS BROOKE. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
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Mr. Casavron’s behavior about settlements 
was highly satisfactory to Mr. Brooke, and the 
preliminaries of mafriage rolled smoothly along, 
shortening the weeks of courtship. ‘The be- 
trothed bride must see her future home, and dic- 
tate any changes that she would like to have 
made there. A woman dictates before marriage 
in order that she may have an appetite for sub- 
mission afterward. And certainly the mistakes 
that we male and female mortals make when we 
have our own way might fairly raise some won- 
der that we are so fond of it. 

On a gray but oF November morning Doro- 
thea drove to Lowick in company with her uncle 
and Celia. Mr. Casaubon’s home was the man- 
or-house. Close by, visible from some parts of 
the garden, was the little church, with the old 
parsonage opposite. In the beginning of his 
career Mr. Casaubon had only held the living, 
bunt the death of his brother had put him in pos- 
session of the manor also. It had a small park, 
with a fine old oak here and there, and an ave- 
nue of limes toward the southwest front, with a 
sunk fence between park and pleasure-ground, 
so that from the drawing-room windows the 
glance swept uninterruptedly along a slope of 
greensward till the limes ended in a level of 
corn and pastures, which often seemed to melt 
into a lake under the setting sun. This was the 
happy side of the house, for the south and east 
looked rather melancholy even under the bright- 
est morning. ‘The grounds here were more con- 
fined, the flower beds showed no very careful 
tendance, and large clumps of trees, chiefly of 
sombre yews, had risen high not ten yards from 
the windows. ‘The building, of greenish stone, 
was in the old English style, not ugly, but small- 
windowed and melancholy looking: the sort of 
house that must have children, many flowers, 
open windows, and little vistas of bright things 
to make it seem a joyous home. In this latter 
end of autumn, with a sparse remnant of yellow 
leaves falling slowly athwart the dark evergreens 
in a stillness without sunshine, the house, too, 
had an air of autumnal decline, and Mr. Casau- 
bon, when he presented himself, had no bloom 
that could be thrown into relief by that back- 
ground, 

**Qh dear!” Celia said to herself, ‘‘I am sure 
Freshitt Hall would have been pleasanter than 
this.” She thought of the white freestone, the 
pillared portico, and the terrace full of flowers, 
Sir James smiling above them like a prince issu- 
ing from his enchantment in a rose-bush, with 
a handkerchief swiftly metamorphosed from the 
most delicately odorous petals—Sir James, who 
talked so agreeably, always about things which 
had common-sense in them, and not about learn- 
ing!, Celia had those light young feminine 
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sometimes prefer in a wifey but happily Mr. 
Casaubon’s bias had been different, for he would 
have had no chance with Celia. 

Dorothea, on the contrary, found the house 
and grounds all that she could wish: the dark 
book-shelves in the long li ,» the and 
curtains with colors subdued by time, the curi- 
ous old maps and bird's-eye views on the walls 
of the corridor, with here and there an old vase 
below, had no oppression for her, and seemed 
more cheerful than the casts and pictures at the 
Grange, which her uncle had long ago brought 
home from his travels—they being probably 
among the ideas he had taken in at one time. 
To poor Dorothea those severe classical nadities 
and smirking Renaissance-Correggiosities were 
eg inexplicable, staring into the midst of 

Puritanic she never been 
taught how she could bring them into any sort 
of relevance with her life. But the owners of 
Lowick apparently had not been travelers, and 
Mr. Casaubon’s studies of the past were not car- 
ried on by means of such aids, 

Dorothea walked about the house with de- 
lightful emotion, , Every thing seemed hallowed 
to her: this was to be the home of her wifehood, 
and she looked up with eyes full of confidence to 
Mr. Casaubon w he drew her attention spe- 
cially to some actual arrangement, and asked her 
if she would like an alteration. All appeals to 
her taste she met gratefully, but saw nothing to 
alter. His efforts at exact courtesy and formal 
tenderness had no defect for her. She filled up 
all blanks with unmanifested i inter- 
preting him as she interpreted the works of Prov- 
idence, and accounting for seeming discords by 
her own deafness to the higher harmonies. And 
there are on left in the weeks of court- 
ship, which a loving faith fills with happy assur- 


ance. 
** Now, my dear Dorothea, I wish you to fa- 

vor me by pointing out which room you 

like to have as your boudoir,” said Mr. Casau- 

bon, showing that his views of the womanly na- 

ture were sufficiently large to include that re- 


quirement. 
** It is very kind of you to think of that,” said 
**but I assure you I would rather 
have all those matters decided for me. I shall 
be much happier to take every thing as it is— 
just as you have been used to have it, or as you 
will yourself choose it to be. I have no motive 
for wishing any thing else.” 

“Oh, Dodo,” said Celia, *‘ will you not hare 
the bow-windowed room up stairs ?” 

Mr. Casaubon led the way thither. The 
bow-window looked down the avenue of limes; 
the farnitare was all of a faded blue, and there 
were miniatures of ladies and gentlemen with 
powdered hair hanging in a group. A piece of 
tapestry over a door also showed a blue-green 
wold with a pew, Stag in it, ‘The chairs and 

were thin-legged and easy to upset. It 
was a room where one might fancy the ghost of 
a tight-laced lady revisiting the scene of her em- 
broidery. A light book-case contained duodeci- 
mo volumes of polite literature in calf, complet- 
ing the furniture. : 

** Yes,” said Mr. Brooke, “ this would be a 
pretty room with some new hangings, sofas, and 
that sort of thing. A little bare now.” 

** No, uncle,” said Dorothea, eagerly. ‘‘ Pray 
do not speak of altering any thing. ‘There are 
so many other things in the world that want 
altering —I like to take these things as they 
are. And you like them as they are, dont 

?” she added, looking at Mr. Casaubon. 
** Perhaps this was your mother’s room when 
she was young.” 
we was,” he said, with his slow bend of the 


‘“‘This is your mother,” said Dorothea, who 
had turned to examine the group of miniatures. 
‘*It is like the tiny one you brought.me; only, 
I should think, a better portrait. And this one 


opposite, who is this ?” 
“* Her elder sister. were, like you and 
your sister, the only two children of their par- 


ents, who hang above them, you see.” 

“The sister is pretty,” said Celia, implying 
that she thought less favorably of Mr. Casau- 
bon’s mother. It was a new opening to Celia’s 
imagination that he came of a family who had 
all been young in their time—the ladies wearing 
necklaces, 


** It is a peculiar face,” said Dorothea, look- 
ing closely. ‘‘'Those deep gray eyes_rather near 
nd the delicate irregular nose with a 
sort of ripple in it—and all the powdered curls 
hanging backward. Altogether it seems to me 
peculiar rather than pretty. There is not even 
a family likeness between her and your mother.” 
‘*No. And they were not alike in their lot.” 

** You did not mention her to me,” said Dor- 
othea. 

‘*My aunt made an unfortunate marriage. 
I never saw her.” 

Dorothea wondered a little, but felt that it 
would be indelicate just then to ask for any in- 
formation which Mr. Casaubon did not proffer, 
and she turned to.the window to admire the 
view. The sun had lately pierced the gray, 
and the avenue of limes cast shadows. 

‘** Shall we not walk in the garden now ?” said 
Dorothea. 

** And you would like to see the church, you 
know,” said Mr. Brooke. ‘‘It is a droll little 
church, And the village. It all lies in a nut- 
shell. By-the-way, it will suit you, Dorothea; 
for the cottages are like a row of almshouses— 
little gardens, gillyflowers, that sort of thing.” 

‘** Yes, please.” said Dorothea, looking at Mr. 
Casaubon, ‘I should like to see all that.” She 
had got nothing from him more graphic about 
the Lowick cottages than that they were ‘‘ not 
bad.” 


They were soon on a gravel-walk which led 
chiefly between grassy borders and clumps of 
trees, this being the nearest way to the church, 


Mr. Casaubon said, At the little gate leading 
into the church-yard there was a pause while 
Mr. Casaubon went to the parsonage close by 
to fetch a key. Celia, who had been hanging 
a little in the rear, came up presently, when 
she saw that Mr. Casaubon was gone away, 
and said, in her easy staccato, which always 
seemed to contradict the suspicion of any maii- 
cious mtent : 

**Do you know, Dorothea, I saw some one 
quite young coming up one of the walks.” 

** Is that astonishing, Celia ?” 

“*'There may be a young gardener, you know 
—why not?” said Mr. Brooke. ‘I told Casau- 
bon he should change his gardener.” 

-” No, not a gardener,” said Celia; ‘‘a gentle- 
man with a sketch-book. He had light brown 
curls. I only saw his back. But he was quite 

**'The curate’s son, perhaps,” said Mr. Brooke. 
** Ah, there is Casaubon again, and Tucker with 
him. He is going to introduce Tucker. You 
don’t know Tucker yet.” 

Mr. Tucker was the middle-aged curate, one 
of the “‘inferior clergy,” who are usually not 
wanting in sons. But after the introduction 
the conversation did not lead to any question 
about his family, and the startling apparition 
gegen was forgotten by every one but 
Celi She inwardly declined to believe that 
the light brown curls and slim figure could 
have any relationship to Mr. Tucker, who was 
= as old and musty-looking as she would 

ave expected Mr. Casaubon’s curate to be; 
doubtless an excellent man, who would go to 
heaven (for Celia wished not to be unprincipled), 
but the corners of his mouth were so unpleasant. 
Celia thought with some dismalness of the time 
she should have to spend as bride-maid at Lo- 
wick, where the curate had probably no pretty 
little children whom she could like, irrespective 
of principle. 

{r. Tucker was invaluable in their walk—and 
perbaps Mr. Casaubon had not been without 
foresight on this head—the curate being able to 
answer all Dorothea’s questions about the vil- 
lagers and the other parishioners. Every body, 
he assured her, was well off in Lowick: not a 
cottager in those double cottages at a low rent 
but kept a pig, and the strips of garden at the 
back were well tended. The small boys wore 
excellent corduroy, the girls went out as tidy 
servants, or did a little straw-plaiting at home: 
no looms here, no Dissent; and though the 
public disposition was rather toward laying by 
money than toward spirituality, there was not 
much vice. The s led fowls were so numer- 
ous that Mr. Brooke observed, ‘‘ Your farmers 
leave some barley for the women to glean, I see. 
The poor folks here might have a fowl in their 
the king used to wish for 

is people. e French eat a good man 
fowls—skinny fowls, you know.” ae | 

**T think it was a very cheap wish of his,” 
said Dorothea, indignantly. ‘‘ Are kings such 
monsters that a wish like that must be reckoned 
a royal virtue?” ; 

** And if he wished them a skinny fowl,” said 
Celia, *‘that would not be nice. But perhaps 
he wished them to have fat fowls.” 

** Yes, but the word has dropped out of the 
text, or perhaps was subauditum ; that is, pres- 
ent in the king’s mind, but not uttered,” said 
Mr. Casaubon, smiling and bending his head 
toward Celia, who immediately dropped back- 
ward a little, because she could not bear Mr. 
Casaubon to blink at her. 

Dorothea sank into silence on the way back 
to the house. She felt some disappointment, 
of which she was yet ashamed, that there was 
nothing for her to do in Lowick; and in the 
next few minutes her mint] had glanced over the 
possibility, which she would have preferred, of 
finding that her home would be in a parish 
which had a larger share of the world’s misery, 
so that she might have had more active duties 
in it. Then, recurring to the future actually 
before her, she made a picture of more complete 
devotion to Mr. Casaubon's aims, in which she 
would await new duties. Many such might re- 
vea] themselves to the higher knowledge gained 
by her in that companionship. 

Mr. Tucker soon left them, having some cler- 
ical work which would not allow him to lunch 
at the Hall; and as they were re-entering the 
— through the little gate, Mr. Casaubon 
said : 


**You seem a little sad, Dorothea. I trust 
you are pleased with what you have seen.” 

**T am feeling something which is perhaps 
foolish and wrong,” answered Dorothea, with 
her usual opeuness—‘‘ almost wishing that the 
people wanted more to be done for them here. 
I have known so few ways of making my life 
good for any thing. Of course my notions of 
usefulness must be narrow. I must learn new 
ways of helping people.” 

** Doubtless,” said Mr. Casaubon. ‘‘ Each po- 
sition has its corresponding duties. Yours, [ 
trust, as the mistress of Lowick, will not leave 
any yearning unfulfilled.” 

‘* Indeed, I believe that,” said Dorothea, ear- 
nestly. ‘* Do not suppose that I am sad.” 

‘**’'That is well. But, if you are not tired, we 
will take another way to the house than that by 
which we came.” 

Dorothea was not at all tired, and a little cir- 
cuit was made toward a fine yew-tree, the chief 
hereditary glory of the grounds on this side of 
the house. As they approached it, a figure, con- 
spicuous on a dark background of evergreens, 
was seated on « bench, sketching the old tree. 
Mr. Brooke, who was walking in front with Celia, 
turned his head, and said: 

‘* Who is that youngster, Casaubon ?” 

They had come very near when Mr. Casaubon 
answered : 

**That is a young relative of mine, a second 
cousin: the grandson, in fact,” he added, look. 
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ing at Dorothea, ‘‘of the lady whose portrait 
you have been noticing—my aunt J ulia.’ 

The young man had laid down his sketch-book 
and risen. His bushy light brown curls, as well 
as his youthfulness, identified him at once with 
Celia’s apparition. : 

** Dorothea, let me introduce to you my cousin, 
Mr. Ladislaw. Will, this is Miss Brooke.” 

The cousin was so close now that, when he 
lifted his hat, Dorothea could see a pair of gray 
eyes rather near together, a delicate, irregular 
nose with a little ripple in it, and hair falling 
backward; but there was a mouth and chin of 
a more prominent, threatening aspect than be- 
longed to the type of the grandmother's minia- 
ture. Young Ladislaw did not feel it necessary 
to smile, as if he were charmed with this intro- 
duction to his future second cousin and her rela- 
tives, but wore rather a pouting air of discontent. 

‘* You are an artist, I see,” said Mr. Brooke, 
taking up the sketch-book and turning it over in 
his unceremonious fashion. 

‘* No, I only sketch a little. There is nothing 
fit to be seen there,” said young Ladislaw, color- 
ing, perhaps with temper rather than modesty. 

**Oh, come, this is a nice bit, now. I did a 
little in this way myself at one time, you know. 
Look here, now ; this is what I call a nice thing, 
done with what we used to call brio.” Mr. 
Brooke held out toward the two girls a large 
colored sketch of stony ground and trees, with a 

1. 

‘‘T am no judge of these things,” said Doro- 
thea, not coldly, but with an eager deprecation 
of the appeal to her. ‘‘ You know, uncle, I 
never see the beauty of those pictures which you 
say are so much praised. They are a language 
I do not understand. I suppose there is some 
relation between pictures and nature which I am 
too ignorant to feel—just as you see what a Greek 
sentence stands for, which means nothing to me.” 
Dorothea looked up at Mr. Casaubon, who bow- 
ed his head toward her, while Mr. Brooke said, 
smiling nonchalantly : 

** Bless me, now, how different people are! 
But you had a bad style of teaching, you know— 
else this is just the thing for girls—sketching, 
fine art, and so on. But you took to drawing 
plans; you don’t understand morbidezza, and 
that kind of thing. You will come to my house, 
I hope, and I will show you what I did in this 
way,” he continued, turning to voung Ladislaw, 
who had to be recalled from his preoccupation 
in observing Dorothea. Ladislaw had made up 
his mind that she must be an unpleasant girl, 
since she was going to marry Casaubon, and 
what she said of her stupidity about pictures 
would have confirmed that ‘opinion even if he 
had believed her. As it was, he took her words 
for a covert judgment, and was certain that she 
thought his sketch detestable. There was too 
much cleverness in her apology: she was laugh- 
ing both at her uncle and himself. But what a 
voice! It was like the voice of a soul that had 
once lived in an olian harp. ‘This must be 
one of Nature's inconsistencies. There could be 
no sort of passion in a girl who would marry 
Casaubon. But he turned from her, and bowed 
his thanks for Mr. Brooke's invitation. 

** We will tarn over my Italian engravings to- 
gether,” continued that good-natured man. 
have no end of those things that I have laid by 
for years. One gets rusty in this part of the 
cointry, you know. Not you, Casaubon; you 
stick to your studies; but my best ideas get un- 
dermost—out of use, vou know. You clever 
young men must guard against indolence. I 
was too indolent, you know: else I might have 
been any where at one time.” 

** That is a seasonable admonition,” said Mr. 
Casaubon; ‘* but now we will pass on to the 
house, lest the young ladies should be tired of 
standing.” 

When their backs were turned, voung Ladis- 
law sat down to go on with his sketching, and as 

he did so his face broke into an expression of 
amusement, which increased as he went on draw- 
ing, till at last he threw back his head and 
laughed aloud. Partly it was the reception of 
his own artistic production that tickled him, 
partly the notion ef his grave cousin as the lover 
of that girl, and partly Mr. Brooke's definition of 
the place he might have held but for the impedi- 
ment of indolence. Mr. Will Ladislaw’s sense 
of the ludicrous lit up his features very agree- 
ably: it was the pure enjoyment of comicality, 
and had no ‘mixture of sneering and self-exal- 
tation. 

**What is 
himself, Casau 
went on. 

““My second cousin, you mean—not my 
nephew.” ‘ 

Yes, 


our nephew going to do with 
n?” said Mr. Brooke, as they 


es—cousin. 
reer, you know ?” | 

“Phe answer to that question is painfully 
doubtful. On feaving Rugby he declined to go 
to an English university, where I would gladly 
have placed him, and chose what [ must consider 
the anomalous course of studying at Heidelberg. 
And new he wants to go abroad again, without 
any special object, save the vague purpose of 
what he calls culture, preparation for he knows 
not what. He declines to choose a profession.” 

“*He has no means but what you furnish, I 

‘“*IT have always given him and his friends 
reason to understand that I would furnish in 
moderation what was necessary for providing 
him with a scholarly education, and launching 
him respectably. 1 am therefore bound to ful- 
fill the expectation so raised,” said Mr. Casau- 
bon, putting his conduct in the light of mere rec- 
titude: a trait of delicacy which Dorothea no- 
ticed with admiration. 

*“*He has a thirst for traveling; perhaps he 
may turn out a Bruce or a Mungo Park,” said 
Mr. Brooke. ‘‘I had a notion of that myself at 
one time.” 


But in the way of a ca- 


** No, he has no bent toward exploration, or 
the enlargement of our geognosis: that would 
be a special purpose which I could recognize 
with some approbation, though without felicita- 
ting him on a career which so often ends in pre- 
mature and violent death. But so far is he from 
having any desire for a more accurate knowledge 
of the earth's surface, that he said he should pre- 
fer not to k1.ow the sources of the Nile, and that 
there should be some unknown regions preserved 
as hunting-grounds for the poetic imagination.” 

** Well, there is something in that, you know,’ 
said Mr. Brooke, who had certainly an impartial 
mind. 

** It is, I fear, nothing more than a part of his 
general inaccuracy and indisposition to thor- 
oughness of all kinds, which would be a bad au- 
gury for him in any profession, civil or sacred, 
even were he so far submissive to ordinary rule 
as to choose one.” 

** Perhaps he has conscientious scruples found- 
ed on his own unfitness,” said Dorothea, who was 
interesting herself in finding a favorable expla- 
nation. ** Because the law and medicine sl.uvuld 
be very serious professions to undertake, should 
they not? Peoples lives and fortunes depend on 
them.” 

‘** Doubtless ; but I fear that my young rela- 
tive Will Ladislaw is chiefly determined in his 
aversion to these callings by a dislike to steady 
application, and to that kind of acquiremeut 
which is needful instrumentally, but is not 
charming or immediately inviting toself-indul- 
gent taste. I have insisted to him on what Aris- 
totle has stated with admirable brevity, that for 
the achievement of any work regarded as an end 
there must be a prior exercise of many energies 
or acquired facilities of a secondary order, de- 
manding patience. I have pointed to my own 
manuscript volumes, which represent the toil of 
years preparatory to a work not yet accomplish- 
ed. Butin vain. To careful reasoning of this 
kind he replies by calling himself Pegasus, and 
every form of prescribed work ‘ harness.’” 

Celia langhed. She was surprised to find that 
Mr. Casaubon could say something quite a:nus- 


g- 

** Well, vou know, he may tarn out a Brron, 
a Chatterton, a Churchill—that sort of thing— 
there’s no telling,” said Mr. Brooke. “Shall 
you let him go to Italy, or wherever else he 
wants to 

**Yes; I have agreed to furnish him with 
moderate supplies for a year or so; he asks no 
more. I shall let him be tried by the test of 
freedom.” 

““That is very kind of you,” said Dorothea, 
looking up at Mr. Casaubon with delight. ‘*It 
is noble. After all, people may really have in 
them some vocation which is not quite plain to 
themselves, may they not? They may seem idle 
and weak because they are growing. We should 
be very patient with each other, I think.” 

**] suppose it is being engaged to be married 
that has made you think patience good,” said 
Celia, as soon as she and Dorothea were alone 
together, taking off their wrappings. 

‘** You mean that I am very impatient, Celia?” 

**Yes; when people don’t do and say just 
what you like.” Celia had become less afraid 
of **saying things” to Dorothea since this en- 
gagement: cleverness seemed to her more piti- 
able than ever. 


CHAPTER X. 


“He had catched a cold, had he had no other 
ofaS ear e skin of a bear pot yet killed.” 


«)ounc Ladislaw did not pay that visit to which 
Mr. Brooke had invited him, and only six days 
afterward Mr. Casaubon mentioned that his 
young relative had started for the Continent, 
seeming to waive inquiry with this cold vague- 
ness. Indeed, Will had declined to fix on any 
more precise destination than the entire area of 
Europe. Genius, he held, is necessarily intoler- 
ant of fetters: on the one hand, it must have the 
utmost play for its spontaneity ; on the other, it 
may confidently await those messages from the 
universe which summon it to its peculiar work, 
only placing itself in an attitude of receptivity 
toward all sublime changes. The attitudes of 
receptivity are various, and Will had sincerely 
tried many of them. He was not excessively 
fond of wine, but he had several times taken too 
much, simply as an experiment in that form of 
ecstasy ; he had fasted till he was faint, and then 
supped on lobster; he had made himself ill with 
doses of opium. Nothing greatly original had 
resulted from these measures; and the effects 
of the opium had convinced him that there was 
an entire dissimilarity between his constitution 
and De Quincey’s. The superadded circumstance 
which would evolve the genius had fot yet come ; 
the universe had not yet beckoned. Even Caesar's 
fortune at one time was but a grand presenti- 
ment. We know what a masquerade all develop- 
ment is, and what effective shapes may be dis- 
guised in helpless embryos. In fact, he wart 
is full of hopeful analogies and handsome, dubi- 
ous eggs called possibilities. Will saw clearly 
enongh the pitiable instances of long incubation 
—— no chick, and but for gratitude would 

ave laughed at Casaubon, whose plodding ap- 
plication, rows of note-books, and small taper 
of learned theory exploring the tossed rains of 
the world, seemed to enforce a moral entirely 
encouraging to Will's generous reliance on the 
intentions of the universe with regard to himself. 
He held that reliance to be a mark of genius; 
and certainly it is no mark to the contrary: 
genius consiating neither in self-conceit nor in 
humility, but in a power to make, or do, not any 
thing in general, but something in particular. 
Let him ‘start for the Continent, then, without 
our pronouncing on his fature. Among all 
forms of mistake, prophecy is the most gratu- 
itous. 


But at present this caution against a too hasty | thea would have cared about any share in Mr. 
judgment interests me more in relation to Mr. | Casaubon’s learning as mere accomplishment ; , 


Casaubon than to his voung cousin. 
othea Mr. Casaubon had been the mere occa- 


sion which had set alight the fine inflammable | 
material of her youthful illusions, does it follow | 


that he was fairly represented in the minds of 
those less impassioned personages who have 
hitherto delivered their judgments concerning 
him? I protest against any absoiute conclusion, 
any prejudice derived from Mrs. Cadwallader’s 
contempt for a neighboring .clergyman’s alleged 
greatness of soul, or Sir James Chettam’s pour 
opinion of his rival’s legs—from Mr. Brooke's 
failure to elicit a companion’s ideas, or from 
Celia’s criticism of a middle-aged scholar’s per- 
sonal appearance. Iam not sure that the great- 
est man of his age, if ever that solitary superla- 
tive existed, could escape these unfavorable re- 
flections of himself in various small mirrors; 
and even Milton, looking for his portrait in a 
spoon, must submit to have the facial angle of a 
bumpkin. Moreover, if Mr. Casaubon, speak- 
ing for himself, has rather a chilling rhetoric, it 
is not therefore certain that there is no good 
work or fine feeling in him. Did not an im- 
mortal physicist and interpreter of hieroglyphs 
write detestable verses? Has the theory of the 
solar system been advanced by graceful manners 
and conversational tact? Sup we turn from 
outside estimates of a , to wonder, with 
keener interest, what is the report of his own 
consciousness about his doings or capacity: with 
what hinderances he is carrying on his daily la- 
bors; what fading of hopes, or what deeper fix- 
ity of self-delusion the vears are marking off with- 
in him; and with what spirit he wrestles against 
universal pressure, which will one day be too heavy 
for him, and bring his heart to its final pause. 
Doubtless his lot is important im his own eyes; 
and the chief reason that we think he asks too 
large a place in our consideration must be our 
want of room for him, since we refer him to the 
Divine regard with perfect confidence; nay, it is 
even held sublime for our neighbor to expect the 
utmost there, however littl he may have got 
from us. Mr. Casaubon, too, was the centre 
of his own world; if he was liable to think that 
others were providentially made for him, and 
especially to consider them in the light of their 
fitness for the author of a ** Key to all Mytholo- 
gies,” this trait is not quite alien to us, and, like 
the other mendicant hopes of mortals, claims 
some of our pity. 

Certainly this affair of his marriage with Miss 
Brooke touched him more nearly than it did any 
one of the persons who have hitherto shown their 
disapproval of it; and in the present stage of 
things I feel more tenderly toward his experi- 
ence of success than toward the disappointment 
of the amiable Sir James. For in truth, as the 
day fixed for his came wearer, Mr. 
Casaubon did not find his spirits rising; nor did 
the contemplation of that matrimonial garden 
scene, where, as all experience showed, the path 
was to be bordered with flowers, prove persist- 
ently more enchanting to him than the accus- 
tomed vaults where he walked taper in hand. 
He did not confess to himself, still less could he 
have breathed to another, his surprise that though 
he had won a lovely and noble-hearted girl, he 
had not won delight—which he had also regard- 
ed as an object to be found by search. It is true 
that he knew all the classical passages implying 
the contrary; but knowing classical passages, 
we find, is a mode of motion, which explains 
why they leave so little extra force for their per- 
sonal application. 

Poor Mr. Casaubon had imagined that his 
long, studious bachelorhood had stored up for 
him a compound interest of enjoyment, and that 
large drafts on bis affections would not fail to be 
honored ; for we all of us, grave or light, get 
our thoughts entangled in metaphors, and act 
fatally on the strength of them. And now he 
was in danger of being saddened by the very 
convictiun that his circumstances were unusually 
happy. There was nothing external by which 
he could account for a certain blankness of sen- 
sibility which came over him just when his ex- 
pectant gladness should have been most lively— 
just when he exchanged the accustomed dullness 
of his Lowick library for his visits to the Grange. 
Here was a weary experience in which he was 
as utterly condemned to loneliness as in the de- 
spair which sometimes threatened him while toil- 
ing in the morass of authorship without seeming 
nearer to the goal. And his was that worst lone- 
liness whith would shrink from sympathy. He 
could not but wish that Dorothea should think 
him not less happy than the world would expect 
her successful suitor to be; and in relation to 
his authorship he leaned on her young trust and 
admiration ; he liked to draw forth her fresh in- 
terest im listening as a means of encouragement 
to himself. In talking to her he presented all 
his performance and intention with the reflected 
confidence of the pedagogue, and rid himself for 
the time of that chilling ideal audience which 
crowded his laborious, uncreative hours with the 
vaporous sure of Tartarean shades. 

For to hea, after that toy-box history of 
the world adapted to young ladies which had 
made the chief part of her education, Mr. Casau- 
bon’s talk about his great book was full of new 
vistas ; and this sense of revelation, this surprise 
of a nearer introduction to Stoics and Alexan- 
drians, as people who had ideas not totally un- 
like her own, kept in abeyance for the time her 
usual eagerness for a binding theory which could 
bring her own life and doctrine into strict con- 
nection with that amazing past, and give the re- 
motest sources of knowledge some bearing on her 
actions. That more complete teaching would 
come—Mr. Casaubon would tell her all that: 
she was looking forward to higher initiation in 
ideas, as she was looking forward to marriage, 
and blending her dim conceptions of both. It 
would be a great mistake to suppose that Doro- 


If to Dor- | 


for though opinion in the neighborhood of 
Freshitt and ‘Tipton had pronounced her clever, 
that epithet would not have described her to cir- 
cles in whose more precise vocabulary cleverness 
implies mere aptitude for knowing and doing, 
apart from character. All her eagerness for ac- 
quirement lay within that full current of sympa- 
thetic motive in which her ideas and impulses 
were habitually swept along. She did not want 
to deck herself with knowledge—to wear it loose 
from the nerves and blood that fed her action ; 
and if she had written a book she must have 
done it as Saint Theresa did, under the com- 
mand of an authority that constrained her con- 
science. But something she yearned for by 
which her life might be filled with action at once 
rational and ardent; and since the time was 
gone by for guiding visions and spiritual direct- 
ors, since prayer heightened yearning but not in- 
struction, what lamp was there but knowledge ? 
Surely learned men kept the only oil ; and who 
more learned than Mr. Casaubon ? 

Thus in these brief weeks Dorothea’s joyous, 
grateful expectation was unbroken; and how- 
ever her lover might occasionally be conscious 
of flatness, he could never refer it to any slack- 
ening of her affectionate interest. 

The season was mild enough to encourage the 
project of extending the wedding journey as far 
as Rome; and Mr. Casaubon was anxious for 
this, because he wished to inspect some manu- 
scripts in the Vatican. 

**T still regret that your sister is not to ac- 
company us,” he said one morning, some time 
after it had been ascertained that Celia objected 
to go, and that Dorothea did not wish for her 
companionship. ‘** Yeu will have many lonely 
hours, Dorothea, for I shall be constrained to 
make the utmost use of my time during our stay 
in Rome, and I should feel more at liberty if 
you had a companion.” 

The words *‘I should feel more at liberty” 
grated on Dorothea. For the first time in 
speaking to Mr. Casaubon she colored from an- 
novance. 

‘*You must have misunderstood me very 
much,” she said, ** if you think I should not en- 
ter into the value of your time—if you think that 
I should not willingly give up whatever inter- 
fered with your using it to the best purpose.” 

** That is very amiable in you, my dear Doro- 
thea,” said Mr. Casaubon, not in the least no- 
ticing that she was hurt; ‘bot if you had a 
lady as your companion, I could put you both 
under the care of a cicerone, and we could thus 
achieve two purposes in the same space of time.” 

**I beg you will not refer to this again,” said 
Dorothea, rather haughtily. But immediately 
she feared that she was wrong, and turning to- 
ward him, she laid her band on his, adding, in a 
different tone, “* Pray do not be anxious about 
me. have so much to think of when I 
am alone. And Tantripp will be a sufficient 
companion, just to take care of me. I could not 
bear to have Celia—she would be miserable.” 

It was time to dress. There was to be a din- 
ner-party that day, the last of the parties which 
were held at the Grange as proper preliminaries 
to the wedding, and Dorothea was glad of a rea- 
son for moving dway at once on the sound of 
the bell, as if she needed more than her usual 
amount of preparation. She was ashamed of 
being irritated from some cause she could not 
define, even to herself; fur though she had no 
intention to be untruthful, her reply had not 
touched the real hurt within her. Mr. Casau- 
bon’s words had been quite reasonable, vet thev 
had brought a vague instantaneous sense of 
aloofness on his part. ° 
- **Surely I am in a strangely selfish, weak 
state of mind,” she said to herself. ** How can 
I have a husband who is so much above me 
without kuowing that he! needs me less than I 
need him ?” 

Having convinced herself that Mr. Casaubon 
was altogether right, she recovered her equa- 
nimity, and was an agreeable image of serene 
dignity when she came into the drawing-room 
in her silver-gray dress—the simple lines of her 
dark brown hair parted over her brow and coil-— 
ed massively behind, in keeping with the entire 
absence from her manner and expression of all 
search after mere effect. Sometimes when Dor- 
othea was in company, there seemed to be as 
complete an air of repose about her as if she 
had been a picture of Santa Barbara looking 
out from her tower into the clear air; but 
these intervals of quietude made the evergy of 
her speech and emotion the more remarked 
when some outward appeal had touched her. 

She was naturally the subject of many obser- 
vations this evening, for the dinner-party was 
large, and rather more miscellaneous as to the 
male portion than any which had been held at 
the Grange since Mr. Brooke's nieces had re- 
sided with him, so’ that the talking was done in 
duos and trios more or less inharmonious. There 
was the newly elected mayor of Middlemarch, 
who happened to be a manufacturer; the phil- 
anthropic banker, his brother-in-law, who pre- 
dominated so mach in the town that some called 
him a Methodist, others a hypocrite, according 
to the resources of their vocabulary ; and there 
were various professional men. In fact. Mrs. 
Cadwallader said that Brooke was beginning to 
treat the Middlemarchers. and that she preferred 
the farmers at the tithe-dinner, who drank her 
health unpretentiously, and were not ashamed 
of their grandfathers’ furniture. For in that 
part of the country, before Reform had done its 
notable part in developing the political conscious- 
ness, there was a clearer distinction of ranks, 
and a dimer distinction of parties ; so that Mr. 
Brooke's miscellaneous invitations seemed to he- 
long to that general laxity which came from his 
inordinate travel and habit of taking too much 
in the form of ideas, 
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